


GEORGE PARK BRINGS YOU SEED OF RARE AND UNUSUAL FASHION FLOWERS | 


THIS YEAR HAVE A GARDEN 

OF RARE AND UNUSUAL FLOWERS... 
THAT YOU CAN GROW YOURSELF 
FROM PARK SEEDS 


INCE 1868, The Geo. W. Park Seed Company has been offering seeds of flowers 
hard to find elsewhere . . . many exclusive with Park. In addition to the rare 
items, of course, are all the old time favorites, and the new ones too. All these 
are shown in Park’s Flower Book, used by thousands of good gardeners to help 
them grow the finest flowers. Park’s Flower Book also contains other features 
found nowhere else: full cultural directions, pronouncing index, germination table 
and black and white and color photographs of many of the 3,000 varieties described. 
If you want your garden to be a conversation piece and a show place... even Park’s Free Flower Book makes it easy to 


though you may have only a small successfully grow blooms that will be 
patch of ground . . . be sure to get the talk of your neighborhood. 
your copy of Park’s FREE FLOW- 
ER BOOK for 1959. 
On this page, we want to tell 
you about some of the new and 
exciting Fashion Flowers that you 
can get from Park this year. You 
can grow them all easily from 
seed ... for instance: 


BLUE LACE Petunia 
Fl Hybrid Grandiflora, A Park Introduction. 


Beautiful three inch, wide throated flowers are 
light bive and starry shaped, heavily netted in 
lacy effect wi let blue. A perfect 
background co lor the ‘‘Red Satin,"’ 
petunia compli: ts color . . . overlook- 
ing its heig' Pork introduction. 100% true, 
with hybrid. vigor and producing plenty of flowers. 


THE SECRET to sure-fire success with seed ger- 
mination is to be f in a simple, inexpensive 
Park ‘‘Sure-Fire” $ Starter Kit described in 
Park's Flower Book. We've used this method and 
these materials for years and can assure you of 
success with even the finest, most difficult seed. 


dm PARK’S CHRISTMAS CANDLE BEGONIA (above) 

Ww ACHIMENES “Magic Violet’ An Epic Making All Double Fibrous Begonia 
low) Here is the first all double fibrous begonia from seed . . . and 
Here is @ rare everblooming relative of the African it is a honey. Fluffy balls of deep rose against emerald green 
i i i waxy leaves, form a dwarf rounded plant and give this new 
Begonia universal appeal. Blooms constantly all year. Excep- 

lly fine for pot plant. Good for summer beds and borders 
in difficult shady areas. An F1 hybrid that is true, uniform, 
vigorous and floriferous. 50% full double; 25% semi-double 
flowers, 25%, single. 


- A choice 
dow pliant all year, fine summer shady bedder. 
bulbs cre tiny, but very productive. We're sure you 
will love it. Mixed colors, and separate varieties. 


WEE WILLIE 

New Annual Sweet William for edging in red. Blooms quickly, 
Ultra Dwarf, Colorful all summer, Easy to Grow. Like frosting 
on a cake, ribbon on a package, Wee Willi @ finishing 
touch to the border never before possible. A distinct, new strain 
which begins to bloom when 2” high, is in full bloom 7-8 weeks 
a 4” spread. Sow early 
9 required. What could be 
ing t finest border with Wee 
Willie, outstanding new fashion flower. That is Blue Mirror 

annual delphinium Chinensis in the background. 


The Park Free Flower Book is a valuable document and comes to you 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE FLOWER BOOK free only because we know you will want some of the flower seeds it 
lists. Be sure to get your request in right away and get ready for 


YOU WILL VALUE IT HIGHLY Spring. A postcard will bring you a copy. Write for Free Flower Book to: 
GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. Greenwood 34, S. C. 





How does anyone measure the pleasure he gets from 
his garden? Yet here’s a simple device that is guaran- 
teed to increase it... maybe two or three times as 
much! Enjoyment from our gardens comes in many 
ways...from the scents and colors of flowers and 
shrubs, the shade of trees, the green expanse of lawn, 
and the many tasting fruits and vegetables. From the 
sheer joy of making seeds and plants grow. 


The Gift that Makes Gardens Grow 


That’s why these Sudbury Soil Test Kits are such 
wonderful Christmas presents. They help everybody 
who has a garden get better results than ever before. 
Scientifically and simply. Probably all your friends have 
certain places in their gardens that do better than 

BRAND NEW others. And they’re wondering what the soil in those 
FLOWER GARDEN KIT poor spots need. By using a Soil Test Kit, every gar- 


Here’s a es new gift — really ee dener will find out, will get benefits. Everything they 
presents under the tree on Christmas morning! It’s the : . 

brand new Flower Garden model Sudbury Soil Test Kit. grow will be bigger, more colorful, more fragrant, and 
Handsome heavy laminated green foil case decorated in perfect in form. They'll even win more prizes in flower 
red and white. Makes 50 tests for nitrogen, phosporus, and and garden shows. 

lime (acidity). Easy-to-follow directions. 


Complete in every way. Charts list ¥ G8 ‘ g ay Th 
years of gardening pleasure, for... Only (Jom asy as Keading a Ihermometer 


No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed! 
eames HORTICULTURAL KIT wer 44 A Sudbury Soil Test Kit tells in 10 


mito, Ideal for those who make gar- Sis y minutes just what’s wrong with the soil 


dening a real hobby. Steel chest 2, "ae and how to correct it. These easy tests D 
with carrying handle. Weighs caly e ‘ im a show gardeners which plant foods and >) 
42 . akes ests, instruc- . re 

on chaste fok 225 Bawece, vend E how much are needed for best results. 


tables, fruits, lawn. A favorite Even their first tests will be accurate and 
with better gardeners. Users say reliable. Soil can be tested anytime, 
it’s their best garden aid. Big 7 


fg pe an anywhere — kitchen, cellar, or outdoors. 


We'll Gift-Wrap FREE! 


Your Soil Test Kits will come gift- 
SUPER deLUXE KIT , wrapped ready for Christmas. If you SEND NO MONEY 
For those to whom you ! = wish, mail us the names and addresses 
want to give the best — the : of your friends to whom you wish Order C. O. D. or enclose 
one being admired in picture , i Kits sent — we'll mail them postpaid check and we'll mail post- 


above. Just as easy to use, . = es . ’ enclosing gift cards with your name. paid. Money-Back Guarantee. 
more complete equipment, ° 


makes hundreds of tests. 

ie. das aunts of a3 ORDER BLANK FOR RUSH DELIVERY! 
different flowers, vegetables, . 

eic. Streamline, welded steci Delivery Before Christmas Guaranteed | <uosury LABORATORY, Box 30M, Sudbury, Mass. 
chest, weighs only 12% Ibs. All orders are filled by return mail. Orders received Send he S " * - 
Even florists, nurserymen through December 17th are sure to be delivered to your Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits ordered, by return mail: 

and farmers depend on it. lucky friends and relatives in time to put under the tree ......New Flower Garden Kits @ $6.98 each 
Economical. Only $29.95. for Christmas. Order today — avoid the holiday rush! | Horticultural Kits @ $15.95 each 


.... Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 each 


Enclosed is $ 
SUDBURY Soil Test Kits Oe 
| Name 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 30M, Sudbury, Mass. 
World’s Largest Makers — over 500,000 Now in Use! sale 
Many Leading Garden Centers and Garden Depts. feature Here ave the nomen ond ebdvanses of Sstends to whem F'6 eugeer 


. . 2 . ciate your sending Kits with Gift Cards bearing my name. 
Sudbury Soil Test Kits for unusual Christmas Gifts. 


Divs unk. camneh Gnuen ceehe caneb Ga enein cent seen aeons eel 


1 


| St. or R. D. 





The Cover—Poinsettias, the 
Christmas flower, now may be 
found in interesting variety. 
Red, pink and white varieties 
bloom here against a wintry 
background. 

—Photo by Roche 
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CRIMSON 


GLORY 


HYBRID 
RED 


ROSE 


Two year old, hardy everblooming 
hybrid tea bush Rose, finest deep 
red, big beautiful blooms, 6” 
across, lovely wax foliage. Most 
fragrant of all roses. 


$1.00 Each 


OFFER No. 22 


GLOXINIAS| BEGONIAS 


Beautiful 
House Plants 


Imported Bulbs 
Rapid, and easy 
to grow plants. 
Magnificent, 
velvety 3” to 4” 
flowers last for 
months. Can be 
planted out- 
doors in warm 


side and out- 
weather. Lovely} side planting. 
mixed colors. 


“ie, $1.00) 10 bulbs *1.00 


OFFER No. 16 OFFER No. 14 


AST Er 
SENSATIONAL 
DOLLAR OFFERS 


EACH IS A REAL BARGAIN 
IN GARDEN VALUES 


Order direct from this page of outstanding offers. All popu- 
lar varieties of highest quality stock guaranteed to bloom 
this year. Order today and save—supply limited—no 
C.0.D.’s. Any offer $1.00 postpaid, 4 offers for $3.75. 
Big new Catalog included FREE. (Check coupon.) 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 
$1.00 Per Offer Postpaid 


Offers Cannot be Broken 


Offer No. 26 REGALE LILIES -Large 
bulbs produce 6” long blooms, 4” 
to 5” across. 5 bulbs for. .$1.00 


Offer No. 27 CALADIUM—Fancy 
Leaved. Excellent border plants, 
or attractive house plants. Mixed 


Colors. 3 large bulbs... .$1.00 


Offer No. 11 DAHLIAS—Ball Type 
mixed colors, all named varieties, 


not labeled. 6 tubers ... .$1.00 


Offer No. 17 AFRICAN VIOLET— 
Double Neptune, 212” Deep blue 
double flowers. Each..... 


Sovtle fovers SS CUSHION MUMS 


CliAL—One Fuchsia Senorita, Ruby Neon e eae ~a Om 
; year. Hardy, easy to grow oO 
Red. One Christmas Cactus plant 3 ft. across. One each, separately 
that grow lovely red flowers from labeled. Red, 4 f $] 00 
Christmas to Easter. Yellow, Bronze, ort. 
I er ea on ad $1.00 White. OFFER No. 10 


Offer No. 31 RANUNCULUS — | MINIATURE 
Popular, colorful perennial. Fine POT ROSE Cre 


for cutting. 25 Bulbs for. .$1.00 For Indoor or Outdoor (5Y 2) 


All Double Everblooming 
Offer No. 32 ANEMONES —Free Only 10 inches high 
blooming, ideal for bouquets, when fully grown. 
mixed colors, perennial. 


























Camellia 
flowered, tub- 
erous rooted. 
Gorgeous 
double 
blooms, mix- 
ed colors, .all 
top size im- 
ported bulbs. 
Easy to grow. 
Ideal for in- 




































Strong. hardy, peren- 
nial plants. Will 
bloom in your garden 
for years. One each, 
Red, Purple and Pink. 
Separately labeled. 


3 Plants $1.00 























































































GERANIUMS 


Most profuse bloom- 
ing geranium offered. 
4 to 6” ball shaped 
blooms. Beautiful deep 
rich red color — well 
rooted from 212” pots. 
Blooms until frost. 


3 plants for 
$1.00 


OFFER No. 25 

























HYDRANGEA 


Plants from 3” pots . . 

Blooms indoors in winter, 
can be transplanted to the 
yard in summer. Strong, 
hardy plants. Gorgeous im- 
mense flowers. Special offer. 
One Red and one Blue. 


2 for $1.00 


OFFER No. 21 








Blooms no bigger 
25 bulbs for .......... thanathimble. Make 


wonderful gifts. Cul- 
Offer No. 33 CANNAS—New Pink ture included. 


pietieanastaniaisinnad RUBY RED only $1.00 
Offer No. 34 CARNATIONS — OFFER No. 37 

Giant Size. One each—Red, Pink, 
Yellow, White — separately la- 
beled. 4 plants for ..... $1.00 



























































Sher Non 17 LEMON PLANT Tf! BW. SHUMWAY SEEDSWANT—Dept.206, Rockford, Tinol ‘ 
Dwarf Everbearing. Unique House j Please send me offers checked. | enclose $_._._............o. (Ne COD) | 
Plant that grows real edible fruit. | 0 Send 4 offers check below for only $3.75 enclosed. i 

Siasastenpesmaehansaemantineatteacenmitaciad ! 0 No. 10 CJ No. 16 CL) No. 24 0 No. 28 (1 No. 34 

Offer No. 35 HANGING BASKET C0 Ne. 11 C Ne. 17 C Ne. 25 0 Ne. 31 O) Ne. 35 | 

eee a ae F C0 Ne. 12 C Ne. 21 CO Ne. 26 C No. 32 O No. 36 | 
ae ee No. 14 CD Ne. 22 C No. 27 2 Ne. 33 0 No. 37 

. ’ 1 CD No . 1 

3 katie Guieed cxfors)....58.08 FE D Also check if you desire Free Catalog. 

Offer No. 36 GLADIOLUS BULBS || ! 

—Rainbow Mixture. Large bulbs. I cence 

3” around. | appress { 

40 tuts....2....-..5.. $1.00 ! 
ee ere ae 

Don’t Delay——Order Today! | Add 15¢ for packing and handling én one offer. Add 25c for 2 or more offers. | 
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COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 

Burkleigh Compost Activator ie natural: contains 
no chemicals. Makes sweet. earthy compost from 
leaves, grass clippincs, garden waste, hay, straw, 
sawdust, ane. a A little does much. Keeps 
full strength until used. 
“send only $1 for enough to activate up to two 
tons of waste material, plus complete instructions in 
16-page composting jet including “SECRETS OF 
SAWDUST". 

ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay delivery 


BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. 565, Towson, Md. 
e Design at Home 


© Easy to follow method 
© Garden design, horticulture, 
drafting, mapping. field work 
¢ 45 illustrated lessons 
e FREE business cards, monthly 
letter, consultation service 
bs © Graduates in demand 
¢ 42nd year 
Study Council (Charter Member) 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


Dept. 9128 4040 42nd Street Des Moines 10, lowe 


RAISE 
YOUR C 


It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens. 
Enormous flowerheads— crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and white, mixed. 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
can raise your own for just 10c! 

SPECIAL—SOc-Pkt. postpaid for 1 0c. Start seeds 
now (we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 


BURPEE SEED CATALOG FREE —Pictures and describes 
all best flowers and vegetables, including Burpee Hybrids. 


We SES eS eta 
Both OUTDOORS 


and INDOORS 
Use l2LFIDGROAII Year 


Now is the time you start thinking 
about next year’s garden. Changes you 
will make. Trees and shrubs you'll 
transplant. Beds, borders and lawns 
you'll rebuild. New flowers and vege- 
tables you'll try. 

Whatever your plans, RA-PID-GRO 
should be part of them because it 
gives a miracle touch to everything 
you grow. (1 lb. feeds 1000 sq. ft.) 

Especially fine 
for African Violets 
and other house 
plants! They will 
respond with — 
ious bloom and lux- 
uriant foliage. 


The Original 


Liquid Plant Food — and 
Pioneer in Foliage Feeding 


Donsville, N.Y. 


= ae 
Get RA*PID*GRO ot your neorest Garden Dept., 
orden Center or Nurseryman NOW 


As 


IDDLE ATLANTIC AREA 
Q, g, 


Growing Plants of 
Doubtful Hardiness 


ARE You plan- 
ning to plant 
some doubtfully 
hardy plants in 
your garden? If 
you are, don’t 
fall into that old 
trap for unwary Southeastern states 
gardeners — the _ by 
sheltered south- Dr. Fred J. Nisbet 
facing position.  Nemh Corolina 
This is mistaken kindness! 

In a way it seems logical to put 
“not-so-toughies” facing south so that 
they will have the warmest possible 
position. Unfortunately this is likely 
to be, in disguise, a death sentence. 
This is especially true with broad- 
leaved evergreens. 

When you examine the reasons for 
such failures, the situation quickly 
becomes clear. 

Just what happens in a plant on a 
bright, cold morning in winter? Dur- 
ing the night the temperature drops 
and many small ice crystals form be- 
tween the cells of the leaves and twigs. 
If the plant is really dormant, and 
these ice crystals thaw slowly, little 
if any damage results. 

If, however, the thawing is rapid, 
cells are destroyed, tissues collapse 
and the plant is hurt. What happens 
to a holly leaf after a cold night? 

Suppose that the temperature had 
swooped down to ten degrees during 
the early morning hours. As the sun 
comes up the air temperature would 
rise, maybe to as much as 35 or 40 
degrees. A holly leaf, however, when 
exposed to the direct sunlight would 
have a temperature of 60 degrees or 


NEW ENGLAND AREA 
& & 


even more, within a few hours after 
sunrise. 

It is this rapid thawing which causes 
the trouble. A holly planted with a 
northwestern exposure might have a 
leaf temperature of 75 degrees or more 
when the sun reached it, but that 
would be late afternoon after several 
hours of gradual thawing. 

Leaves, even of semi-hardy plants, 
can often make adjustments to wide 
temperature differences if they are 
gradual enough. It is the sudden 
change that causes grief. 

In view of this, it is wise to select 
a west-to-north location, preferably 
with partial shade, for trials of doubt- 
fully hardy plants. In addition, be 
certain that they are protected from 
sweeping winds. 

With such precautions, it is sur- 
prising how many partially hardy 
plants may be added to a garden. 


Christmas Gifts 


It seems that almost everyone but 
the nurseryman has stolen Christmas 
gift-giving from the gardener. 

Yet the real deep-down gardener 
would love you for giving him a choice 
camellia plant, a dozen extra fine 
daffodils or some other luxury he has 
passed up because of a losing fight 
with the budget. 

Here in the Southeast we are es- 
pecially fortunate in that we can give 
these gifts at or very near Christmas 
day. In the North garden gifts are 
often delivered in September or Oc- 
tober and only a card shows up at 
Christmas time to make the connec- 
tion between the gift and the occasion 
it represents. 

Whether the gift actually rests be- 
neath the Christmas tree or under a 


(Please turn to page 6) 
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=: )SClentific tree care 


ll needs scientific skills, too! 


lants, 
wide 
y are 


idden Te treatment in this case was only the skilled application 


; of a mallet and chisel. However, it took the trained eye of a 
a Bartlett Tree Expert to observe from the slightly flattened con- 
cae tour at the base of this otherwise healthy tree, that under the 
_ soil it was in the process of self-destruction by the girdling em- 

frou brace of one of its own roots. Diagnosis and treatment not 
unlike the teamwork of the physician and surgeon. 

; sur- 

hardy 


-n. 


A shade tree with its own life process and susceptibility to 
disease often requires scientific skills that can be acquired only 
through long years of study and research. Similar to human 
ailments, tree infirmities that are neglected or improperly 
— treated may result in serious losses. Only through scientific care 
aan can America’s rich heritage of shade trees be preserved. 


Scientific tree care is available to you through your local 
'dener Bartlett representative, a highly skilled technician backed by 
choice the knowledge and experience of the Bartlett Tree Research 
1 fine Laboratories. When judged by results you will find the Bartlett 


— Way—the scientific way, the safest and most economical. 
, Tig 


Consult your Bartlett Tree Expert today. You will profit by his 
re es- recommendations. 
n give 
‘istmas 
ts are 


yr Oc- 


up at ' 
casion kK A RT L ETT TREE EXPERTS 


sts be- 

nder a Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School 
of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, 
and West to Indiana. See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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Perma-Newt 


GIFTS FOR INDOOR GARDENERS! 


Perma-Nest Plant Trays 


See How They Nest 


Don’t start your seeds and slips in junk or soggy wood 
flats. PermaNests never harbour bacteria because they 
have crystal-hard surfaces that are instantly washable to 
their original soft lustre. Cost less than wood flats because 
they last for years. Bonus advantages are—perfect nesting 
and light weight for multiple carrying and minimum 
storage space. Tested and purchased by over 100 Gov't 
and University Botanicals. Over 1 million in use. 
Four Sizes—Grey or Light Green 


22 x 11 x 234” x 12 x 234" 

2 for $3.50 e 4 for $6.95 3 for $i. 7S « 6 for $2.95 
6 for $8.95 12 for $5.50. 
8x 8 x 242" 4x8 x 202" 

3 for SRA ©: e 6 for $2.50 6 for $1.45 e 12 for $2.50 
for $4.50 24 for $4.75 
Oontlanbion offer one of each 4 sizes—$2.95 


CRYSTAL-LITE INDOOR GREENHOUSE 


2 Ft. Long, 2 Ft. High, 18 Inches Wide 


Ideal humidity and automatic ‘‘sunshine’’. Brings the 
most sensitive seedlings and plants to full bloom even 
without daylight. Orchids, Begonias, Gloxinias, African 
Violets. Beautiful center of attraction in any room. Re- 
warding indoor hobby. Excellent for apartment dwellers. 
Crystal-clear, folding Bakelite vinyl top on polished alu- 
minum frame. Fibre glass wicks provide perfect root 
watering from 2 pint reservoir. Greenhouse complete as 
pictured — 28: 95. Fluorescent light (fits inside green- 
house) — $8.95. Automatic Timer for light — $8.95. See 
Timer and L ight below. Perfect Christmas gift. 


MOISTRITE FLUORESCENT KIT 


2 Ft. Long x 1 Ft. Wide 
Keeps those rooted and potted plants rfectly ‘‘sunned’’ 
and watered. Makes seedlings and slips thrive. Baked 
enamel gunmetal grey fluorescent light stand on polished 
aluminum legs — $9.95. Supplies sunshine to beautiful 
~ Seeteal polystyrene tray set in brass stand. Moistened 

fibre glass wicks and 2 pint reservoir—84.25. 
Bathe $1305. 40 Watt Light Stand—$12.95. Both—816.95. 


PERMA-NEST GRACEFUL LONG PLANTER 


19” x 6” x 3%” 

Red, Grey, Yellow, Light Green 
Graceful design and top quality. One quarter the cost 
of corroding copper or brass planters. 4 color selection. 
For mantel, window-sill, piano top, table center-piece, 
office or church. Ideal for rooted planting or holds ss 
four inch potted plants with natural root watering. $1.50 
each. 3 for $4.00. Inexpensive but nice gift. 


Wide and Deep Pan 
Rugged and versatile. For seedlings, bulbs. rooted or 


potted plants. $1.95 oom. 13”x15"x4" deep — grey or 
light green. 3 for $5 


PLEASE add 10% or a except timer. Order now 
for Christmas. Full refund guarantee. 


Orders sent by December 18 will arrive by Xmas. 
GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 22 11P ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Southeastern 
(Continued from page 4) 


thick winter mulch getting its roots 
established in a new home, give a 
gardening gift this Christmas! In case 
you have delayed too long to get the 
particular gift you desire, you can, as 
second best, at least give a gift certifi- 
cate which would be good at spring 
planting time. Your gift will live and 
give pleasure for years to come. 


Final Clean-up 


We are certain to have some nasty 
chilly and damp days this month and 
they give a good excuse to work in 
the tool house or potting shed. 

The first chore is to clean all the 
metal tools. Spades, hoes and trowels 
should be cleaned of all rust. Then I 
like to sharpen hoes, pruning shears 
and all edged tools. A sharp file should 
be part of every gardener’s kit. 

The last step is to wipe over all 
metal parts with an old piece of rough 
burlap soaked in discarded crankcase 
oil. 

Now comes the cleaning of your 
sprayer, a most important step. A 
well cared for sprayer will outlast a 
neglected one six to one and do a 
better job in the meantime. Dismantle 
the whole works, making good mental 
notes as to what goes where. Don’t 
lose any of those little washers in the 
process. All metal parts, such as strain- 
ers, nozzles, etc., should be soaked in 
kerosene, stiff-brushed if necessary, 
and then wiped carefully. 

Add about four tablespoons of 
washing soda for each gallon of warm 
water and fill the tank; let stand for 
a time. Run some of this solution 
through the hose and extension rods. 
Then run some heavy wire through 
the latter, loosening any accumulated 
residue. Flush thoroughly. 

Use a stiff brush on the inside of 
the tank until all sludge is loose, rinse 
with soda solution and drain. Oil the 
leather plunger cup if it is in fairly 
good shape; otherwise install a new 
one. 

Now reassemble the whole unit, fill 
with clean water and flush until the 
water comes crystal clear. Drain thor- 
oughly and hang up to dry completely. 
If yours is a motorized sprayer, drain 
the crankcase and flush thoroughly 
with a good flushing oil. Drain the gas 
tank too. The final step is to clean the 
spark plug and adjust the gap. 

When spray time comes in the late 


winter or spring you will be glad to 
have all these chores out of the way 
and your equipment will be the better 
for your forethought. 


Revealing Histories of 
Our Christmas Plants 


“At Curist- 
MAS I no more 
desire a rose, 
Than wish a 
snow in May’s 
new-fangled 
mirth.” i 

As these lines New England states 
from Love’s La- by 
bour Lostsuggest, Thomas Soderstrom 
this is not the "oe University 


season of roses and such. Indeed, when 
we look at the garden this month our 
only thought of a rose might be the 
fact that some of the canes need more 
support (if they were tied too loosely 
last fall and are now being lashed 
about by the wind). When you look 
at the rose canes also check evergreens 
to make certain the branches aren't 
being broken under the weight of 
snow. Apart from periodic checks to 
see if all is in order, the gardener this 
month will most likely be found in- 
doors, not out in the garden. 

Our thoughts turn to many plants 
which bring color into the home and 
add a note of cheerfulness during the 
holiday season. With this in mind I 
want to digress from the usual dis- 
cussion of chores to be done in the 
garden and spend this column in talk- 
ing about plants which are so much 
a part of the Christmas scene. 

First in mind when we think of 
Christmas is the Christmas tree. The 
custom of using a decorative tree dates 
back to the Romans who used it in 
their celebration called the Saturnalia. 
It was later adopted in Germany and 
from there the custom spread to 


England. 
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Favorite among Christmas flowers 
is of course the poinsettia. To most 
New Englanders the poinsettia is a 
red-flowered plant, two or three feet 
high. Strangely enough, it has small 
inconspicuous yellow flowers and lacks 
petals. What we call petals are actu- 
ally brightly-colored leaves, or bracts, 
which surround the small flowers. 
This should not be hard to see, as 
often there are green bracts present 
bearing just a tinge of red, showing 
a form intermediate between the green 
leaf and red one that resembles a 
petal. Poinsettias are not always red 
as evidenced by the white and pink 
forms now common on the market. 
These plants are native to damp, 
shady habitats of tropical and sub- 
tropical Mexico and Central America 
where they become bushes many feet 
in height. Dr. Joel R. Poinsett of 
Charlestown, South Carolina, intro- 
duced the plant into cultivation in 
the early 1800's. The family Euphor- 
biaceae, to which the poinsettia be- 
longs, includes the garden plant called 
snow-on-the-mountain, and a _ wide 
variety of other succulent plants of 
horticultural interest. 


Who hasn’t at one time or other 
been caught under a sprig of mistletoe 
hanging in the doorway? The mistle- 
toe we see at Christmas does not grow 
in New England but rather in an area 
extending from Florida to Texas and 
north to southern Indiana and up as 
far as New Jersey. 


The white berries of the mistletoe 
are a favorite of many birds. These 
birds carry the seeds long distances 
and are the chief means of the plant’s 
dispersal over wide areas. The seeds, 
if they become wedged in the bark 
of a suitable tree, grow by penetrating 
the bark of the tree and continue to 
grow out from it as a bush, utilizing 
the tree’s sap for nourishment. They 
are thus parasitic on the host tree and 
it is a common sight to see a tree 
which has been killed by an over- 
growth of this mistletoe; in this case 
the mistletoe itself is also killed as its 
source of nutrients has been lost. 

The mistletoe sold on the Eastern 
markets is collected chiefly in New 
Mexico and Oklahoma, also in Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas and Kentucky. Of 
the hundred or so species of mistletoe, 
the one we see at Christmas is Phora- 
dendron flavescens, phoradendron ap- 
propriately being Greek for “tree 
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‘Ook Grove’ 


LEAF MOLD 


Leaf mold taken from virgin 
hardwood timberlands. An ex- 
cellent medium for starting 
seedlings, and a must as a 
soil conditioner in preparing 
soil for tuberous begonias, 
African violets, tropical 
house plants, and many 
other gardening uses. 


onty $]50 Postrain 


Cash with order to: 


HICKS NURSERY 


3950 N. LESLEY + INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


America’s Leading 


SEED 
CATALOG 


Fae 


See, in natural color, many 
outstanding new flower and 
vegetable creations for your 
greater garden enjoyment. 


You’ll want Burpee’s superb 
Asters, Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Snapdragons, Petunias, etc., 
—the new almost-white mari- 
golds may produce a $10,000 
pure white one this year! 


Most Popular Garden 
Book Ever Published 


SPECIAL 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


A Whole Gardenful of 


New and Better Flowers 
SAVE *1.00! 


7 Kinds—All Easy to Grow 


Pinkie Sweet Alyssum Distinct new color 
brings constant delight. Petite flowers open 
light pink, deepen to softlilac-pink. Pkt. 50c 
Burpee Giant Fluffy Asters Huge flowers 
5in. across, with petals artistic curled 
like ostrich plumes. Rich clear colors mixed. 
Long season of bloom, 1% to 2 ft. tall. Pkt. 25¢ 
Burpee Giant Gloriosa Daisies Imagine 
daisies up to7 in. across! Unique, spectacular. 
Yellow, gold, mahogany mixed. Pkt. 25¢ 
Nearest-to-White Marigolds Splendid 
flowers, some so extremely light you may find 
a $10,000 white marigold this year. Pkt. 25¢ 
Burpee Crown Jewels Petunias Clearer 
and brighter colors mixed. Spicy fragrance. 
They have hybrid vigor, bloom longer. Pkt. 25¢ 
Burpee Tali Giant Ruffled Snapdragons 
Rugged plants with sturdier spikes, bigger 
flowers, dsomely ed. Many gorgeous 
new colors. Most popular of all. Pkt. 
Burpee All-Giant Zinnias You never saw 
such a gorgeous array! Intense brilliant hues, 
lovely pastels, some with 2 or 3 tones 

ina flower. Upto6in. across. Pkt. 25¢ 


All 7 Packets of Seeds 
$290 Value for only 


Christmas 
HOLLY 


Grow your own beautiful 
trees of bright red berries 
and green spiked leaves. 
Full details in our big 
colorful 1959 nursery 
- catalog. Over 1,000 tree, 
flower, bulb, and shrub 
varieties including over 
two dozen rare evergreen 
shrubs which retain leaves 
all winter. Write today— 
wit's FREE. 110th year. 
4 Guaranteed stock. 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES 
Dept. C-12, Tipp City, Ohio 


Gorgeous 


New Flower Sensations 
Don’t miss the gigantic Sentinel Snap- 
dragons,Curlilocks Asters,and another 
of the Climax Marigolds that have won 
nation wide acclaim. These and many 
more available only in Burpee Seeds. 


New Hybrid Vegetables 
Burpee’s Big Boy Tomato and other Hy- 
brids produce so much bigger yields, 
better quality and are so delicious you 
will never again do without them! 


130 pages, over 450 pic- 
tures. Used by millions. 
Thousands asked for it too 
late last winter. Don’t risk 
disappointment—send this 
coupon or letter today. fy 1 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 330 Burpee 
1 Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. t 


25¢ 1 A Burpee’s 1959 Seed Catalog with i 


i special $10,000 offer, FREE and 

_ Greatest Seed Offer ever made ¥ Burpee, i 
i 7 New and Better Flowers (950) 
{ Al7 Packets, $2.00 value for $1.00. Enclosed is $1.00. ; 


(wou may send $1 bill at our risk) 


Greatest Seed Offer Ever Made by Burpee; 


ORDER TODAY— USE COUPON 


p?.° 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 























shrubs, borders, etc. 


hedges, etc. Arrange them BEFORE you plant! 


3. LanpscaPInc Work Sueet. Marked off to scal 
“lay out’’ your landscape easily and quickly. 


l U Ke.tty Bros. New Fatt ‘59 Coton 

















‘=== CATALOG of GUARANTEED perennials, 
shrubs, berry plants, shade and 
fruit trees, etc. 


this ‘Do-It-Yourself’’ 
you how to add new beauty and value to 














vines, hedges, perennials, etc., to accent 
the beauty of your own house. Facts you 


for 79 years, will send you this complete 
kit... FREE and without obligation. 
Send coupon today. 






START YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS 
VRE milk) 


LIFETIME 
rR 
COLD FRAME: 


NO ROT—NO RUST—NO PAINTING 


lengthen your gardening season. Save big 
money by starting your own plants. New low 
cost all-Aluminum Cold Frame measures 3x3'/2 
feet. Windows made of sturdy transparent plastic 
reinforced internally with strong aluminum wire. 
Window covers raise for ventilation or slide for 
removal. Easily assembled with household screw 
driver. Comes complete with illustrated instruc- 
tions. Holds heat — prevents frost damage — lets 
you enjoy your —y four extra months per 
year. Send $19.95 check or M.O. Add $1.00 post- 
age W. of Mississippi. Converts to hot bed with 
Gro-quick heating coil thermostat — $6.45 extra. 







































2. GanDeN PLANNING CuTouTs. Scale drawings of plants, trees, 


Mail coupon below and you will receive... absolutely FREE, 
LANDSCAPING KIT that shows 


grounds. Complete instructions will lead you through every 
step of the planning, tell you where to plant trees, shrubs, 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, Inc. 















FREE oiticrs: 


“DO-IT-YOURSELF” 


LANDSCAPE KIT 


For Ranch Houses, Colonials, Split Levels, Cape Cods, Country Places, Modern Homes 
HERE'S WHAT YOU GET: 


1. Founpation Piantine Guipe. For every type of house. ‘‘Dress 
up" corners, driveways, entrances, windows; how to use trees, 


your house and |: 





need to know about fast-growing foliage ' Dept. FL-12, Dansville, N.Y. 

for new houses... step-by-step instruc- Rush me your Free LANDSCAPE PLANNING 
tions to enhance driveways and founda- =. neaiee oo Gy — 

i lines... disguise unsightly areas mead . . E ’ 

tion | 4 ently are SCAPING WorK SHEET, and (4) K&LLY’s BIG 
- + give your home a luxurious setting | Fatt "59 Cotor CataLoc. No obligation. 

that can increase its value by a thousand 

dollars or more. To win new friends, OE ES eS eee | 
KELLY BROTHERS, leading nursery | address..............2...000cceceeeeeeeees 


Sink 6 > ssn cS ems: ... eens... 5.5... | 
(Enclose 50¢ West of Mississippi River.) 





PERFECT GIFT For Your 
Green Thumb 
friends 






—NO 
GLASS 
TO BREAK 
ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE! 


You must be perfectly delighted with your pur- 
chase. If, for any reason, you are not entirely 
satisfied, you may return your Cold Frame with- 
in ten days for immediate money back refund. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 
2005 Washington Ave., Phila. 46, Pa. 




























AMARYLLIS 
KING OF 
HOUSE PLANTS 


Famous Ludwig 
Strain of 


Named Varieties 




















Send now for our beauti- 
ful full-color catalog of 
these glorious AMARYLLIS HYBRIDS de- 
scribing over 50 named varieties. Full culture 
directions included. Excellent gifts for any 
occasion. (Please enclose, for postage and 
handling charges, 25c, which may be deducted 
from first order.) 


PRIDE’S, Box 431, WORCESTER, MASS. 


























Do-it-Yourself With These 
FREE Handcraft Plans 


It’s easy to make these items: 


TRELLIS STEP STOOL BURGER PRESS 
TOY BOX SPICE RACK PLANTERS 
LAMPS WEATHERVANE MONOGRAMS 
PULL TOYS CHILD'S SWING BIRD HOUSES 


PLUS many other easy to use plans, whether you 
own a shop full of power equipment or just a 
coping saw. All of these, just to introduce you to 
America’s newest and most exciting magazine .. . 
The WORKBENCH .... chuck full of homecraft 
and do-it-yourself ideas. 

Issued every other month, 35c a copy newsstand 
price. $2.00 a year by mail. Send just $1.00 for 
10 months (5 issues) today. If you're not com- 
pletely happy with first copy, your money back 
promptly. 


WORKBENCH 


728 Handcraft Bldg. Kansas City 11, Mo. 


thief.” It attacks many deciduous trees 
and forms growths up to three feet 
across. On a botanical trip to Arizona 
and northern Mexico this last summer 
I had occasion to see many kinds of 
mistletoe growing wild. In Arizona 
there are over half a dozen different 
species. One species grows only on 
certain desert trees, others are con- 
fined to mountainous areas where they 
may attack evergreen oaks or junipers. 

Another important element in the 
Christmas flora are plants used as 
greenery wreaths and other decora- 
tions. Do you know the name of the 
large, moss-like plant so commonly 
used in making wreaths? It is known 
as “ground pine” or “club moss,” bo- 
tanically Lycopodium. Florists began 
using this at the turn of the century 
when they discovered its value as a 
decorative plant and its quality to keep 
in good condition for a long period 
of time. It grows in moist, shaded 
areas of New England woods and we 
have collected it quite often in Con- 
necticut. The surplus stock is carried 
over by florists and dyed green for 
the following Christmas. 

There are two kinds of holly which 
are used at Christmas, the American 
holly (Ilex opaca) and English holly 
(Ilex aquifolium). The former is a 
native in our region; the latter is 
native to Central Europe, western 
Asia and China, but has been intro- 
duced into cultivation here. American 
holly is the tallest of the broad-leaved 
evergreens which are hardy this far 
north. Like the ginkgo and date palm, 
there are separate male and female 
plants. Thus you cannot always count 
on getting the red berries when your 
trees are mature unless both kinds of 
plants are growing nearby. 


Valuable Notes About 
Winter Mulching 


HousE PLANT 
season is in full 
swing. Only a 
few, but impor- 
tant, outdoor ac- 
tivities still stand 



















between the gard- ‘ 
or the 
ener and com- Mid-Atlantic states 
plete “surrender” by 
to the increasingly Joseph K. Fischer 


inviting call of Pennsylvania 


the African violet, the philodendron, 
the cactus and the terrarium. 
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House plants have really boomed 
in recent years. Since light is, after all, 
the number one factor in plant growth, 
this new popularity is surely due in 
no small measure to the greater num- 
ber of brighter rooms in today’s pic- 
ture-windowed and glass-wall homes. 
No less important is the improved 
knowledge of (and facilities for) arti- 
ficial indoor lighting. Inadequate nat- 
ural light no longer need be a limiting 
factor. Now, with modern lighting, it 
is possible for any room in any house 
or apartment (including the cellar and 
attic and even a hallway) to serve as 
a successful growing area for a wide 
range of flowering and foliage house 
plants. A reliable source for and guide 
to a selection of kinds to grow is as 
near as your local florist-greenhouse, 
or the catalogs offered by mail-order 
seedsmen. 


This period, from late November 
into December, is a transitional time 
of year—fall’s reign wanes while win- 
ter’s waxes. Most Middle-Atlantic 
gardeners still have things to do out- 
doors. For example, even for those in 
the southern range of our area, now 
is the time to get to the mulching. As 
mentioned in last month’s column, 
horticultural scientists have been turn- 
ing their attention to mulching and 
winterkill, and some old concepts are 
being discarded. 

Plants that go dormant in winter 
are still mulched the same old way 
and for the same reasons: After the 
ground freezes, a layer of peat moss, 
leaves or other insulating material is 
placed around the plants (shrubs, 
perennials and the like) to keep the 
soil stable; that is, to prevent thawing 
and heaving during winter or early 
spring spells of above-freezing weather. 
However, the mulching of plants that 
do not go dormant, such as evergreen 
shrubs—specifically broad-leaved types 
—is not so simple any more. Formerly 
it was believed that exposure to sun, 
cold and wind were the sole causes 
of winter damage to the foliage of 
broad-leaved evergreens. Research and 
observation have shot some holes in 
that theory. 


The new approach, and it makes a 
lot of sense, is roughly as follows: Sun, 
wind and cold, by themselves, are only 
secondary factors; the soil holds the 
real key to winter damage. In late 
winter and early spring the sun climbs 
higher and the days begin to lengthen. 
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The 


Finest New Shrub in 50 Years 


A modern and very fragrant version of the ever-popular 


Snowball. Winner of highest honors at famous Royal 
Horticultural Show in London. Large, 6” clusters of fra- 
grant white flowers bloom lavishly on graceful 6 ft. plants. In Autumn, 
this handsome shrub is covered with brilliantly colored foliage. Grows 
anywhere and is hardy at below zero temperature. Order now —shipment 


will be made at planting time. 


New 

Fragrant 
Snowball 
VIBURNUM 
CARLCEPHALUM 


15-18” plants ... each $4.00; 3 for $11.00 © 18-24” plants ... each $5.00; 3 for $14.00 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


You'll fall in love with this wonderful new catalog the moment you open it. It’s a gardener’s dream 


come true... 
has a catalog been so all-inclusive . . . 


planned from cover to cover to make your gardening pleasure complete. Never before 
256 pages with over 1800 new roses, flowering shrubs, 
trees, exotic lilies, rare bulbs and hardy ‘‘Pedigreed’’ plants. 


Everything you could possibly want or 


need for spring planting, including helpful cultural directions, are in this magnificent 
new book. To be sure you get your copy of this outstanding book, enclose $1.00 


with your request for postage and handling costs. 


219 MENTOR AVE. 
Wayside 


& Perfect For Christmas &8 
A year’s membership for you or a rose- 

loving friend or relative. Join before 
Christmas (or make it a year-long pres- 
@eorn and get a copy of the 1958 Ameri- 
can Rose Annual 

price $4.50). 

1 year $5.50 (with 1958 Annual $8.00). 

3 years $16.00 (with 1958 Annual $18.50). 


American Rose Society 
@ Pert. az 


or only $2.50 (regular 
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Henry Field’s Special Offer: 


3 BIG PACKETS 


(1 of each color) 
ae ws ALL 3 for only 
FOR BEDS, BORDERS, BOUQUETS 


Spectacular Beauty for 
Your Garden and Home 


this vigorous seed! You'll be rewarded with 
countless, dramatic spikes of color... clear 
pink, vibrant red and glowing yellow. 


Plants, about 2 feet tall, are crowned with 
glorious 6” to 12” blooms from midsummer 
on. Easy to grow in full sun or partial shade. 
You need to pick only a few blooms to have 
a striking bouquet ... you'll say, “they almost 
arrange themselves!” 


We can’t repeat this special get-acquainted 
offer, so send for yours right now. Sorry, 
only one offer per customer. 


© an oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe os oe os oe os 


Columbus, Ohio & 


Mail only a dime for 3 generous helpings of f : 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Gardens 


E.0. S. Our Fall “End of Season” sale 


is still in progress. Unbelievable bargains in tulips, 
hyacinths, daffodils, and countless other bulbs, in- 
cluding many for indoor growing. Savings up to 50%! 
Remember, you can plant outside as long as you can 
get in the ground, so if you fear a freeze, mulch 
your ground heavily to keep it open. 

Send self-addressed stamped envelope for list. 


GROWERS EXCHANGE INC. **Schickn * 


MICHIGAN 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
170 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 
Yes, send me the 3 pkts. of Snapdragon 
seed. I enclose 10c. (No stamps, please.) 
(1) Check here for big, new, free catalog. 


Henry Field 


Name 
Address. 


P.O. 
(Zone) (State) 
oe ee ow efor over 60 Years” aa an @ 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautitully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK Pusisenest INC. 

Atten. MR. ere s FIFTH AVENUE 
Ew YORK 7 “. Y. 

















Remember Your Zone Number! 


If you live in one of the 106 cities which 
have postal zoning . . . use your zone num- 
ber when you address your mail. Whether 
you are writing letters, sending orders or 
renewing FLOWER & GARDEN .. . 


Always Use Your Zone Number. 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
543 Westport Rd., Kansas City ll, Missouri 








COMPOST FERTILIZER 
om 


Semen 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer, 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from waste, 
leaves, garbage, etc. (reduces garbage without 
odor) . . . Activates, conditions, and sweetens 
soils . . . many other uses, Organic, Bacterial, 
Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. compost. No. 2, 
$1.39. 1400-Ib. size, No. 7, $2.95. Big, economy 
2-ton size, $6.95. ALL PREPAID. 





Bridgeton 55, Indiana 


BENSON-MACLEAN 


CaS 





ELECTRIC SEED 
3 oe ee a 





SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 

ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 
CUT GERMINATION TIME BY % 
TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER 






You, too, can get these results. Get 
free plans. Write GRO-QUICK Mfrs. 
351 = W. Superior St. Chicago 10, WM. 
W. Coast 1864 Se 120 St. Seattle 86, Wash. 


STURDY WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 


Protects Sunflower Seed For 
Your Chickadees—Nuthatches— 
Titmice — SEED STAYS DRY. 
ist Feeder $5.95 
Additional Feeder $4.95 
Hangs from Tree Limb. Hori- 
zontal Wire or Window Bracket. 
Window Bracket 35 cents extra. 
All Postpaid 


MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
Dept. G Englewood, N. J. 








the perfect gift 


Orchids . .. the ideal Christmas 
gift with permanent glamor 
and prestige. Your 

friends will enjoy these 

, exquisite blooms year after year. 


Cattleya orchid planis, 


° o in bud...$12.50 each, postpaid. 
nf 

as Write for color catalog. 50¢ 
of , -—refunded with first purchase. 

of 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ ORCHIDS 
Dept. No. 5L Monroe, Michigan 


10 E 






(Continued from page 9) 

The increased light breaks plant 
dormancy. When this happens while 
the soil is frozen solid, roots cannot 
draw up moisture and the plant is 
unable to sustain its renewed top- 
growth activity. The usual result is 
browning, withering and loss of leaves, 
sometimes death (winterkill) of large 
parts of the plant. 

Thus, and especially for broad- 
leaved evergreens in exposed places, 
the new recommendation would seem 
to be to mulch the plants heavily 
before cold weather sets in—the idea 
being to keep the soil open so the root 
system will be able to function when- 
ever needed. This open soil, of course, 
must not be allowed to dry out. 

From this new concept has come 
another recommended approach to 
the prevention of winter damage. In 
late fall, give the foliage of the rho- 
dodendrons, and like plants, a thor- 
ough treatment with one of the anti- 
transpirant foliage sprays. By reducing 
loss of moisture from the leaves, these 
materials help the plants to withstand 
any and all of the extremes and varia- 
tions that are typical of February- 
March weather in this region. Another 
point: These sprays should be even 
more valuable for protecting ever- 
greens in areas where prolonged sub- 
zero temperatures make it impossible 
for mulches to keep the soil open. 


December Gardening 


All the hardy spring-flowering bulbs 
should be in the ground by now. But 
if your order arrives late, remember 
this: Never hold bulbs over winter. 
Plant them even if you have to dig 
through a frozen crust of soil. They 
may bloom a bit behind schedule next 
spring, but you can guess what they'll 
be worth if they spend the winter in 
a package in your cellar. This rule 
also applies to late arrivals of roses 
and deciduous trees and shrubs. 

If the lawn is still growing, mow it; 
and keep fallen leaves raked up too. 

Sow seeds of hardy annuals such 
as California poppy, sweet pea, portu- 
laca (rose moss), salvia, snapdragon, 
cornflower and larkspur. The plants 
will get a big jump ahead next spring. 

Make a note of the chrysanthemums 
that bloomed too late to suit your 
garden plan. Also, if you prize a low- 
maintenance garden, avoid varieties 
of doubtful winter hardiness. 

Pot up an amaryllis bulb now and 
you'll have bloom in three months. 












CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


samien HAV AHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Open ends 
give animal confidence. No jaws or 
springs to break. Sizes for all needs. Send 
for booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger, 


HAVAHART, 205-D Water Street, Ossining, N.Y, 
Please send me FREE new 40-page bookiet and price list. 


Fully guaranteed. 
Rustproof,. 
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Aluminum Greenhouse 


for Christmas 


What gift could be more practical... bring 
more enjoyment to the family than an 
EVERLITE ‘‘Garden Under Glass’’. 


Let us help you plan a special Christmas 
this year. Act now and you can have your 
EVERLITE Aluminum Greenhouse installed 
by Christmas .. . or we can arrange a 
special EVERLITE Christmas gift card for 
Christmas morning . . . with installation of 
your greenhouse later. 


There are many EVERLITE models to choose 
from. 


Write for free literature G128 
and price list. 
luminum , Tne. 


Cleveland 11, Ohio 


14615 Lorain Ave. . 
FLOWER 


FREE BOOK 


Write today for free illustrated book — cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties — old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Ce., Greenwood 26, S. C. 


ED MC Tae Cl el 


COMPOST FERTILIZER 


FROM WASTE MATERIALS 
Costs Only 43c A Ton! 


Fertivo is Nature’s own concentrate of dynamic organ- 
isms. Converts leaves, grass, table scraps, manure, hay, 
chaff, cobs, straw—even sawdust and soot — into 
pleasant- aroma compost-humus in 3 to 8 weeks—any 
month of year, by heap, row or cabtaet methods. 

Send only $1.29 for enough to activate up to THREE 
tons, plus full details and instructions, and FREE plans 
for building Composter Cabinet—Results guaranteed of 
money back. ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay postage. 
oe COMPOST-MAKER, Box 81, Terre Haute 12P, 

lana. 
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Climbing Bleeding Heart 
Dear Editor: 

In the October issue your article ‘‘Bleed- 
ing Hearts” by Mary C. Seckman (page 
28) made me think of my bleeding heart 
vine, which is so interesting that more 
people should know about it. Botanically 
known as Adlumia fungosa, it also goes 
under the common names of mountain 
fringe and Allegheny-vine. It belongs to the 
fumitory family and is related to the true 


Detail of leaflet 


bleeding hearts, and squirrel corn. A bi- 
ennial, it does not start to vine until the 
second year. I have it on the north of my 
house close to shrubs, and it grows to 25 
or 30 feet. Its foliage is dainty and lacy, 
good for corsages; the flowers are small 
sprays of pink hearts. I start it by planting 
seeds in the spring where I want the vines 
(they are hard to transplant); the vines 
require a rich, leafy, moist place protected 
from sun and wind. 

Maud L. Nagy 

Akron, Ohio 


Nut Grass Fights Back 
Dear Editor: 

I am deeply concerned about your 
August article recommending CMU to 
control nut grass (“Nut Grass Does Its 
Dirty Work Underground,” page 18). This 
compound is now known as monuron, and 
is sold by us for agricultural use as “Kar- 
mex”’ W herbicide. We do not recommend 
it for control of nut grass, and under no 
circumstances do we recommend it for use 
in home gardens. The rate of application 
suggested in the article would probably 
leave a bare spot in which nothing would 
grow for at least a year. It would cause 
serious damage if used in flower beds, lawns 
or vegetable gardens. If any tree roots 
reached into the treated area, the trees 
may be killed. 


George H. Soule 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Public Relations Department 


Author W. C. Vanderwerth says he con- 
sulted two agricultural experiment station 
bulletins which reported on the use of 
CMU (recently the name has been changed 
to monuron) for control of nut grass. One 
is from Puerto Rico,* the other from 
Oklahoma State College.** Both warn that 
the ground will become sterile for some 
time afterwards, the length of time depend- 
ing on the amount used. He warned of this 
in his article, but the point bears emphasiz- 
ing, especially the danger to existing plants 
nearby. He adds “If gardeners decide to go 
the full route and sterilize their soil to get 
rid of nut grass, they must realize they will 
temporarily lose the productivity of the 
spot. But how else can they get rid of it?” 


*Bulletin No. 52, Federal Experiment Station of 


> U. S. Department of Agriculture, Mayaguez, 
5 


**Bulletin No. 582, Oklahoma State College Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 


Garden Gadgeteer 


If you would like to attract wild 
birds to your yard, where you can 
enjoy them the year around, a sim- 
ple bird feeder can be made this 
way. 

Birds are attracted to cedar, so 
obtain a cedar post about a foot 
long and six inches in diameter. 
Bore holes one-half inch deep and 
one inch in diameter over the sur- 
face, as many or as few as you 
want. Place a large screw hook in 
the top, pack the holes with suet 
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and peanut butter and hang the 
feeder from a limb where you can 
watch it from a window. After 
they once start using it, the feeder 
can be moved close to the window. 
English sparrows cannot readily 
get at this type of feeder, and here 
are some of the birds attracted to 
it: flickers, titmice, wrens, chicka- 
dees, downy and hairy woodpeck- 
ers. Occasionally a mocking bird 
will feed on the wing.—B. Glenn 
Sutterfield, Missouri. 


Gorgeous, easy to grow house Postpaid 
plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last with big, 
for months. Exquisite mixed Seed and 
colors. SEND ONLY SOc for2, Nursery 
$i forS. Send Order Today. 800k 
R. H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN 
DEPT. 460, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


ORCHID CLEARANCE 


Fabulous Bargains — perhaps the greatest sale of its 
kind ever held. Large cemmercial grower discontinu- 
ing cut flower production must clear greenhouse, and 
hence this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. 


Cymbidium and Cattleya, Orchids that sold originally 
at $10.00 to $25.00 each, out of 5, 6, and 7 inch pots, 
now offered at this ridiculous price: 


$5.00 each; 6 for $25.00; or 15 for $50.00. 
(P.S. Our choice of varieties, but you may specify type 
desired. Shipped express collect.) 


GROWERS EXCHANGE INC. 


FARMINGTON 3, 
MICHIGAN 


HOUSE 
PLANT 
SENSATION 


622A Crossandra 


Undulaefolia, 
a Glorious Rare Ever- 
blooming Evergreen. 
Constantly produces 
large bright salmon 
flowers, waxy Gardenia 
like leaves. 3 seeds 
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809 Fragrant EXACUM affine. Flowers of sky 
blue with golden stamens in profusion on bushy 
12 inch plants. Flowers the year ‘round. Pkt. 25. 
587A—COLEUS Park’s Brilliant. A strain which 
surpasses all others in both brilliance and vigor. 
40 seeds 25c; 200 seeds $1.00. 
884A—CLOXINIA Gigantea Mixed. 
flowers (412—5”) 
Pkt. 25c. a 
1794—AFRICAN VIOLET. Mrs. Odom’s Magnifi- 
cent strain. Finest collections in America. 
50 seeds 25c; 250 seeds $1.00. 


All 5 (in 25c pkts.) for $1.00 
Seeds of Hundreds of House Plants! 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 
GREENWOOD 27, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Largest 
in many new rich colors. 


This FREE catalog 


SHOWS YOU THE FABULOUS 


NEW STAR ROSES 


Free new full-color catalog for Spring 
1959 is yours for the asking! It’s filled 
with glowing pictures of such fascinating 
new roses as lavish “Pink Peace’’, sultry 
“Torch Song’’, rosy-tan “*Fantan’’, capri- 
cious “Tapestry”. See, too, the 1959 All- 
America winners “Ivory Fashion’ and 
“Starfire” ; the outstanding 1958 Winner 
**White Knight’’; the much-wanted 
“Lavender Girl”. Money-saving offers 
galore. Don’t miss this wonderful catalog! 
Send for your free copy today! 


STAR ROSES, West Grove 301 Pa. 





The leaves of the Victoria cruziana 
resemble huge platters afloat in the 
lily pool. Longwood’s tropical water lily 
display is one of the most outstanding 
in this country. The pools are a point 
of interest from July through September. 


Longwood Gardens, 
All- Year HAtorticultural Display 


As A HORTICULTURAL display, Long- 
wood Gardens at Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania, is unlike any other in 
this country. The outdoor gardens 
which cover approximately 100 acres 
of the 1000-acre estate, combined with 
the conservatory and _ greenhouses, 
make it an attraction at every season 
of the year. Longwood has extensive 
collections of some of the finest orna- 
mental representatives of nearly all 
groups of plants. However, it is not 
a botanical garden in that it makes 
no attempt to have complete botanical 
collections of any particular group. 

The horticultural importance of 
Longwood Gardens is older than its 
name. In 1702 George Peirce received 
a grant of land from William Penn on 
which his sons built a brick house in 
1730 which is still standing in excellent 
condition. As were most Quakers of 
their day, the Peirces were interested 
in ornamental horticulture as well as 
being farmers, and planted around 
their house many trees which were not 
native to the area. Noteworthy among 
those still standing are a large cucum- 
ber magnolia and a ginkgo which is 
said to be one of the first planted 
in this country. 

Succeeding generations of the Peirce 
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family occupied the property until 
1905 and, at least during the latter 
years of their occupancy, it was open 
to the public and was known as 
“Peirce’s Park.” The name “Long- 
wood” was later given to the estate, 
derived from an extensive strip of 
woodland on the grounds. 

When Mr. Pierre S. duPont ac- 
quired the property in 1906, he kept 
the plantings near the house much as 
they were laid out by the original 
owners but gradually developed other 
areas along more formal lines so that 
Longwood Gardens now has many 
features which remind one of the gar- 
dens of the Old World. Stone and 
brick walls, and hedges of old box or 
clipped arbor-vitae, give a formal as- 
pect to the rose gardens and the an- 
nual and perennial beds. 

Flowering trees and shrubs such as 
dogwood, flowering cherry and crab, 
magnolias, lilacs, azaleas and rhodo- 
dendron, and the more unusual pau- 
lownia, planted in avenues or in 
groups, are accented by firs, hemlocks, 
spruces, hollies and other evergreens. 
In the arboretum are varieties of pine, 
oak, beech, alder, cedrus, larch, and 
many other species. 

A list of all of the rare or unusual 


trees in the Gardens would be too 
extensive for practical purposes. A 
few which are unusual to Eastern 
gardens are the giant sequoia (Sequoi- 
adendron giganteum), dawn redwood 
(Metasequoia glyptostroboides), pa- 
goda tree (Sophora japonica) and 
yellow-berried American holly (Ilex 
Opaca var. zanthocarpa). A_ recent 
addition to the flowering trees is the 
rare dove tree (Davidia) whose blos- 
soms make it appear in May as if it 
were bedecked with white handker- 
chiefs. 

A demonstration vegetable garden 
features outstanding varieties of edible 
plants under cultural practices adapt- 
able to the family garden. Adjoining 
it is an herb garden showing speci- 
mens of many of the culinary, medici- 
nal and aromatic herbs which can be 
grown as annuals or perennials in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

In 1957 a series of outdoor pools 
was completed for the display of tropi- 
cal water lilies and other exotic 
aquatic plants. This is considered one 
of the most outstanding displays of its 
kind in this country and is a focal 
point of interest in the Gardens from 
July through September. 

Of considerable importance in the 
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By Violet K. Thomas, Pennsylvania 


outdoor gardens are Longwood’s fa- 
mous fountain areas. The Italian 
Water Garden is built on the design 
and dimensions of the garden at the 
Villa Gamberaia near Florence, Italy, 
which Mr. duPont saw and admired. 
The only change is the substitution 
of plants indigenous to this area for 
the clipped cypress of the original. 
The fountains in this garden are in 
operation during most days of the 
summer season. 

The Open Air Theatre which seats 
2100 people was built on the site of 
the original barn and barnyard. It is 
in use during many summer evenings 
when local organizations give musical 
and dramatic presentations. Here is 
located the unique “water curtain,” 
a breath-taking spectacle following the 
stage presentations. 

In front of the conservatory is an- 
other system of fountains which is the 
most famous in this country. This area, 
several acres in extent, consists of a 
series of fountains and canals land- 
scaped with old box and outlined by 
clipped Norway maples. The fountains 
create a restful atmosphere for sum- 
mer daytime visitors. When illumi- 
nated in a symphony of colored lights 
and accompanied by the music of the 
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The Acacia Passage with its profusion of yellow flowers 
is a delight in winter months. 


electronic chimes for evening display, 
they provide an awe-inspiring, never- 
to-be-forgotten experience for the 
viewer. Evening displays are presented 
twice a month from May through 
October and following all events in 
the Open Air Theatre. 

While the outdoor gardens at Long- 
wood contain much that is unusual, 
the conservatory and greenhouses are 
the ultimate in horticultural display. 
Covering approximately three and 
one-half acres, they contain not only 
the choicest varieties of well-known 
plants, but also the most complete 
collection of the finest tropical and 
sub-tropical plants found anywhere 
in the Northeast. The main con- 
servatory presents a wealth of color 
throughout the year. A carefully 
worked out schedule of plantings in 
the growing houses provides a con- 
stant supply of blooming plants. The 
Australian tree ferns, acacia, bougain- 
villea and creeping fig serve to obscure 
the walls and pillars and give the 
illusion of walking among trees. 

The camellia passage is at its best 
during the winter months at which 
time the acacia is also in bloom. In 
late April the beauty of the azalea 


(Please turn page §) 














































illuminated with lights ranging through the 
spectrum, a summer evening fountain display 
at Longwood Gardens is a sight to be seen 
nowhere else. 
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Preparing a display in the main conservatory at Langwood 


Gardens involves bringing plants from the growing houses and 
arranging them according to a pre-determined plan. During 
November and December the chrysanthemum display attracts 


hundreds of visitors. 


house with its large old specimen 
plants of azalea and rhododendron 
combined with many new spectacular 
varieties, defies description. Through 
November and December, the mag- 
nificent chrysanthemum display in- 
cludes this year more than a hundred 
new Japanese varieties on trial prior 
to release by the Plant Introduction 
Section of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Holiday Display 
Christmas and Easter feature out- 


standing displays of plants traditional 
with these holidays. At other seasons, 


tuberous-rooted begonias, gloxinias, 
pelargoniums and other flowering 
plants provide color in the conserva- 
tory. 

In order to provide the desirable 
conditions of temperature and humid- 
ity, one section of the conservatory 
is devoted entirely to tropical and 
sub-tropical plants. Here are found 
the banana, coffee, papaya, palms, 
cycads, tropical pitcher plants and 
other exotic and flowering plants from 
the tropical regions of the world. 

A new section only recently com- 
pleted provides a setting for cacti and 
other succulents and desert plants 
under special conditions of dry atmos- 
phere and soil. Between the tropical 
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The young lady is holding a “pitcher” of the tropical 
Nepenthes, an insectivorous plant. This is one of the many 


exotic plants in Longwood’s tropical display. 


display houses and the cactus house 
are a rose house and a passageway 
devoted to ferns. 

The orchid display is one of the 
most popular in the conservatory. 
Supplied from Longwood’s collection 
of more than five thousand orchid 
plants in the orchid growing houses, 
this display is a constant attraction. 
A small display house formerly devoted 
almost entirely to African violets is 
being supplemented with other house 
plants of interest to the indoor gar- 
dener. 

A collection of economic plants not 
native to the temperate zone has been 
begun. These include the drug-produc- 
ing agaves, Mexican yam and Rau- 
wolfia. The collection will be enlarged 
as time goes on. 

In 1937 Mr. duPont established 
Longwood Foundation, Inc., a non- 
profit organization, so that the Gar- 
dens would be perpetuated for the 
enjoyment of the public and the bene- 
fit of horticulture generally. Since his 
death in 1954, administration of the 
Gardens has been in the hands of the 
Foundation’s trustees under whom Dr. 
Russell J. Seibert, the director, and 
a capable staff of specialists have ex- 
panded the activities of the Founda- 
tion. All plants have been labelled 
for the information and convenience 


of visitors. Plant exploration and in- 
troduction of new ornamentals is being 
carried on in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
Foundation is cooperating with certain 
educational institutions in various 
parts of the country on horticultural 
research. 

Educational activities at the Gar- 
dens include horticultural lectures and 
demonstrations which have become 
very popular with the public. An in- 
formation center is located at the 
entrance to the grounds for the con- 
venience of visitors wishing general 
or horticultural information. 

Situated some 30 miles west of 
Philadelphia and 12 miles north of 
Wilmington, Delaware, Longwood 
Gardens is within easy access of both 
the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
turnpikes. Every year hundreds more 
visitors are coming to enjoy its beauty. 
The Gardens are open without charge 
every day of the year; the conserva- 
tories from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. and the 
outdoor gardens from sunrise until 
sunset. 

Longwood Gardens is continuing to 
grow in importance in the horticultural 
world and as a source of interest 
and information to lovers of natural 
beauty. A visit here at any time of 
the year is a memorable experience. 
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Plant with many names... 


Rhoeo discolor, worthy of a place in 


the sunny window garden 


Moses in the Bullrushes 


MosEs IN THE BULLRUSHES, bo- 
tanically designated as Rhoeo discolor, 
is handsome and interesting. Its beauty 
comes from the gracefully curved, 
sword-like leaves, which are thick, al- 
most two inches wide at stem and 
several inches in length. A sort of 
silvery sheen gives added color to the 
two-colored foliage which is rich green 
on top and royal purple beneath. 

The peculiar dark colored bracts, 
or little “cradles” about two inches in 
length, with bottom of each cradle 
fastened to a stem, lift it from the 
commonplace foliage plants to the 
unusual. Moses in the bullrushes is 
perhaps the most appropriate name 
for this plant owing to the cradles in 
which little white flowers grow, and 
which are suggestive of baby Moses as 
he lay in his cradle among the bull- 
rushes. 


by Jewell Casey 


Because of the peculiar formations 
of rounded “shells,” composed of two 
irregular valves with a series of over- 
lapping thin sections, this odd plant 
has also been given the common name 
of oyster plant. To people with imagi- 
native powers, the buds crowded on 
the stem at the base of the plant are 
similar to oysters crowded on a reef. 
Others declare the flower-filled-bracts 
resemble boats filled with white clad 
sailors, so they call it sailor-in-a-boat 
plant. 


Wandering Jew Relative 

These plants are natives of Mexico 
and the West Indies, and belong to 
the family of the spiderwort, botani- 
cally known as the tradescantias. One 
readily sees the resemblance to the 
wandering Jew, a member of the 
tradescantia family. The plants grow 


Moses in the bullrushes 
has many charms that 
make it an interesting 
and worthwhile window 
plant. 
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in similar fashion with flowers form- 
ing at the base of succulent leaves. 


These plants enjoy a long flowering 
period, starting when about a year 
old and often blooming through three 
seasons of the year. While the floral 
bracts are most outstanding, the real 
charm of the plants is the colorful 
foliage. In late spring Rhoeo discolor 
plants may be either kept indoors, or 
used quite effectively in outdoor bed- 
ding arrangements combined with 
coleus or other similar foliage plants. 
They will do especially well when they 
receive direct morning sun. 


For indoor use in pots or window 
boxes, these plants show a preference 
for a south exposure, but can be grown 
successfully in east and west windows. 
In order for the plants to have rich 
coloring, for which they are so ad- 
mired, they must have sunlight. They 
will not tolerate cold, but must have 
moderate warmth, not below 55 de- 
grees. A constantly moist soil is a 
requisite. Cleaning the leaves occasion- 
ally with a soft cloth and lukewarm 
water will not only benefit the plants 
but also add to their beauty. 


A suitable soil mixture for these 
plants consists of two parts garden 
loam, one part each of well rotted 
cow manure, sand and peat. Screened 
leaf mold may be used instead of peat, 
and a good commercial plant food 
may be substituted instead of manure 
in the mixture. 


These plants produce numbers of 
“cradles,” “boats,” or “oysters,” as 
they are variously called, and each is 
filled with several flowers. Upon ma- 
turing, the flowers turn into a sort of 
tiny bulblet. If pressed lightly into 
in the same container with the 
mother plant, or into any other moist 
soil, in due time there will be many 
new plants. 


soil 


Young plants can be set in other 
containers at any time, or outdoors 
if the weather is warm. For the first 
year of its life, a four inch pot will 
be sufficiently large for the plant, but 
later it will require a ten inch or larger 
pot to permit full growth to a height 
of two feet or more. Although a plant 
will live for several years, after two or 
three years it loses its symmetry be- 
cause of the shedding of lower leaves. 
It is suggested that young plants be 
started in preference to keeping the 
old, ungainly plants. ¢ 
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Dr. May is plant path- 
ologist for the Crops 
Research Division, 
Agricultural Research 
Service, United States 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Beltsville, 


Maryland 


This large American elm shows a severe infection of Dutch elm disease. 


TWENTY-EIGHT years ago the Dutch 
elm disease was discovered in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Three years later it was 
found well established around the port 
of New York. Now it occurs east of the 
Mississippi river in an area bounded 
by Maine, Wisconsin, Tennessee and 
Virginia. West of the Mississippi, the 
disease is now known to be present in 
Missouri, lowa and Kansas. 

The disease was found in Denver, 
Colorado, several years ago but has 
not been found there in recent years. 
A vigorous eradication program car- 
ried out by local authorities apparently 
was successful in eliminating the 
isolated center of disease. The rapid 
spread of the disease in the Northeast 
emphasizes its destructiveness. There 
is no reason to believe that it will not 
eventually reach all regions where 
elms are growing in continental 
United States. 

The Dutch elm disease is unques- 
tionably the most costly shade tree 
disease problem ever to confront home 
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ytch Elm Didseqse: 


owners and local authorities. Already 
it has cost millions of dollars. Future 
cost cannot be estimated, but the 
problem of controlling the disease is 
here to stay. 

When the disease was first dis- 
covered in the United States, the 
seriousness of the situation was realized 
and an attempt was made to eradicate 
the disease, thus solve the problem, 
save the huge costs of continuous con- 
trols and eliminate this threat to the 
most widely used shade tree. 

The Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began in 1930 
a cooperative attempt to eradicate 
the disease. Only a few affected elms 
were found and destroyed in Ohio 
from 1930 to 1933, and none were 
found for several years afterward al- 
though an intensive search was made. 

The disease was found in the New 
York port area in 1933. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture imme- 
diately expanded its scouting and 


eradication program, in cooperation 
with states in which the disease was 
found. The only weapons available 
were searching for diseased and elm- 
bark-beetle-infested elm trees and de- 
stroying them. The intensive program 
was successful in reducing the preva- 
lence of the disease in the work area 
but failed to prevent enlargement of 
the area. 

About the time World War II 
began, the federal disease control pro- 
gram was discontinued. But during the 
war years the disease continued to 
spread. 


A New Weapon—DDT 


One new development in insecti- 
cides not available in the thirties be- 
came available after the war and 
completely changed the outlook for 
control of the disease. It was DDT. 
Research by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture soon demonstrated that 
DDT could. prevent feeding by elm 
bark beetles. With this discovery we 
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Here is an outstanding example of the beginning symptoms 
of Dutch elm disease. Note the affected branch. 


had the foundation for the develop- 
ment of an effective means of con- 
trolling the disease that could be used 
locally by cities and home owners. 
In a few years spray formulations 
and schedules were developed that 
give a large measure of control if 
properly and consistently applied. 
One needs to know what elm bark 
beetles have to do with spread of the 
disease to understand how DDT pro- 
tects elm trees from Dutch elm disease. 
The smaller European elm bark beetle 
(Scolytus multistriatus) feeds on bark 
of healthy elms, largely in twig 
crotches. It eats through the bark to 
the wood. During its feeding it can 
deposit, accidentally and mechanically, 
in the feeding injury, spores of the 
fungus that causes Dutch elm disease. 
The beetle reproduces in dead and 
dying elm wood. If this wood is in or 
from a tree affected with the disease, 
the fungus causing Dutch elm disease 
may grow in the beetle channels. 
The beetles come in contact with 
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Elm bark beetles have made a network of galleries in the 


wood of this elm. Removal of bark reveals the work of the 


insects. 


What Can You Do About It? 


the fungus and carry it with them 
when they emerge to feed on living 
elm bark. Moreover, the beetles may 
carry the fungus into dead or dying 
elm wood not previously invaded by 
it. So any recently dead or dying elm 
wood with bark on it, in or out of 
a tree, can become a source of the 
disease. 

Control measures are based upon 
the relationship of feeding and breed- 
ing of the beetles to spread of the 
disease-producing fungus. Spray with 
DDT to prevent the beetles from feed- 
ing on the elms that you wish to _pro- 
tect. Destroy dead and dying elms, 
parts of elms, or elm in wood piles 
that is infested with the bark beetles. 
These are the elements of a successful 
disease control program. 

Rarely a tree affected by the disease 
can be saved by pruning. The disease 
must be seen in its earliest stage and 
the pruning must be done before the 
fungus spreads into the trunk of the 
tree. Nearly always by the time the 


By Dr. Curtis May 


symptoms are observed it is too late to 
prune. 


Appearance of Symptoms 


Symptoms of the disease are wilt- 
ing, yellowing, and loss of foliage dur- 
ing the growing season. The onset of 
the disease is often very sudden during 
the early part of the season. All or 
most of the leaves may dry while 
still green, and the disease may in- 
volve the whole tree within a week 
or two. Later in summer the disease 
spreads through the crown of the 
tree more slowly. Often in late sum- 
mer only one or a few branches will 
bear yellow, wilted or dry leaves. 

The foliage symptoms are not specific 
for Dutch elm disease. Other wilts 
of elm affect leaves similarly. The 
water-conduction vessels of elms af- 
fected with the disease are stained light 
to dark brown. The stain appears as 
a solid brown ring or a_ broken or 
partial ring of brown spots in the wood 
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Brownish streaking is always present in af- 
fected twigs. The streaks are found just under 
the thin bark. 


just beneath the bark. The brown 
discoloration in the water-conduction 
vessels is always present in wood in- 
vaded by the fungus. But unfortunately 
a similar discoloration develops also 
in elms affected by other wilts. 

Only by laboratory procedures in- 
volving isolation of the causal fungus 
can an exact determination be made. 
But in an area where Dutch elm dis- 
ease and the beetles that spread it are 
both present an exact determination 
often is not necessary to determine 
what should be done. Any elm infested 
with bark beetles is a menace and 
should be handled before the beetles 
emerge from it. 

Spraying to protect healthy elms and 
treatment of bark-beetle-infested elms, 
parts of elms, and elm wood are 
fundamental in the development of 
an effective Dutch elm disease con- 
trol program. Do not store elm wood 
with bark on it. Cut down and burn 
or spray with an insecticide elms in- 
fested with bark beetles within 700 
to 1,000 feet of valuable elms. 


Community Cooperation 


Generally for sanitation to be ef- 
fective it must be done on a com- 
munity basis. Procrastination, legal 
delays, indifference and uncooperative- 
ness are enemies of effective com- 
munity control of the disease. Your 
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state agricultural experiment station 
or the agricultural extension service 
may be able to help plan community 
programs for combatting Dutch elm 
disease. 

The home owner usually cannot 
spray or destroy elms except on his 
own property. Fortunately, somewhat 
better than 90 per cent protection is 
afforded by spraying only. 

Formulations of spray materials 
suitable for use in Dutch elm disease 
control are now available. It is ad- 
visable to consult your own state 
agricultural experiment station for de- 
tailed information about the proper 
formulations to use. 

Enough spray should be applied to 
wet thoroughly all bark surfaces when 
hydraulic spray equipment is used. 
It usually requires 20 to 30 gallons 
for an average 50-foot elm tree. Be- 
tween two and three gallons of spray 
is needed to treat adequately a 50- 
foot elm tree when a mist blower 
is used. When hydraulic sprayers are 
used, the excess spray will run off 
once the bark surface is completely 
covered. Spray deposits dry so rapidly 
that they can be built up to a point 
well beyond what is needed without 
runoff if a mist blower is used. 

Elm trees should be sprayed be- 
fore the smaller European elm bark 
beetles become active in the spring. 
Days with little or no wind, no rain, 
and temperatures above 40 degrees 
are best for spraying. 


Annual Dormant Spray 


Because of the long residual ef- 
fectiveness of the DDT sprays, the 


Discoloration of the wood is always present 
in elms affected by Dutch elm disease. 








dormant application can be made any 
time after the elm trees lose their 
leaves in the fall and before the new 
leaves or flowers appear in the spring. 
An annual dormant spray will remain 
effective throughout the period that 
elm trees are most susceptible to in- 
fection. A second application at half 
the strength of the dormant spray 
may be made in July to prevent late- 
summer feeding. But the second spray 
probably accounts for very little dis- 
ease control. Nevertheless it does im- 
prove bark coverage and improves 
control of bark-beetle feeding. How- 
ever, a foliar spray is more likely to 
destroy beneficial insects, and their 
destruction may result in abnormal 
outbreaks of such pests as scales, mites, 
and aphids. 

It is impossible to cover the bark 
adequately with sprays applied for the 
first time when the tree is in foliage. 
So it is advisable to begin any spray 
program for the disease when the trees 
are dormant. 


Protect Pets and Birds 


DDT is a poison and should be 
handled with care. It should be stored 
in clearly marked containers and kept 
away from food. Sprays containing 
DDT should be kept away from fish 
ponds and bird-feeding stations. Per- 
sons using these sprays should avoid 
repeated or prolonged exposure to 
them. At places where sprays are 
mixed or applied care should be taken 
to prevent pools of the spray collecting 
on the ground, in the street, or on 
equipment to avoid the possibility of 
birds and animals drinking the ma- 
terial. Much can be done to reduce 
the danger to birds by using mist 
blower equipment and making the 
application during non-nesting sea- 
sons. 

Some kinds of elms are highly re- 
sistant to the disease. Among these are 
the Siberian elm (Ulmus pumila), the 
Chinese elm (U. parvifolia), and a 
selection of the European field elm 
named ‘Christine Buisman’ in honor 
of the Dutch plant pathologist who 
discovered it. All our native species of 
elm are susceptible to the disease. 
The ‘Christine Buisman’ elm was in- 
troduced, tested, propagated and dis- 
tributed to nurserymen by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. It is now 
available from some nurseries. It has 
not been tested in all parts of the 
country but it has grown well in 
Massachusetts, Maryland, and Ohio. 
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Gardener of the Year 


How MUCH Do you really know, or 
think you know, about gardening? 
Want to put your practical and “book” 
knowledge to the test? Try these two 
questions : 

1. Which, if any, of the following 
plants usually behave as_biennials: 
a, phlox; b, foxglove; c, Canterbury 
bells; d, columbine; e, ismene; f, ver- 
bena; g, honesty. 

The answer is b, c, and g, the second, 
third and last items. 

2. Which of the following trees 
are not truly evergreen: a, limber 
pine; b, larch; c, dwarf juniper; d, 
bald cypress; e, metasequoia. 

The answer is b, d and e, the second 
and last two items. 

Did you get all the answers? Don’t 
feel inferior if you didn’t. These two 
questions, plus 98 others, were part of 
a written test taken earlier this year 
by approximately 10,000 home gar- 
deners in all sections of the country. 
No one got a perfect grade or even 
reasonably close to it. The winning 
mark in this 100-question examination 
was 83 per cent; the national average 
mark was 21 per cent. What does 
that latter figure mean to you?—does 
it accurately reflect the state of hor- 
ticultural knowledge among the gar- 
dening public? 

Of course 10,000 is only a tiny 
fraction of the total number of Amer- 
ican home gardeners (variously esti- 
mated at 30, 35 or 40 million or 
more). But in this case it must be 
regarded as a high-level fraction be- 
cause the test was conducted exclu- 
sively among garden club members. 
Approximately 900 garden clubs in 
44 states participated. 

The test, as those of you who took 
it know, was sponsored by Union 
Carbide Corporation, makers of the 
Eveready branded lines of garden 
chemicals. Its avowed purpose was 
to find the most knowledgeable 
amateur grower in the land—with 
the winner to be proclaimed and cele- 
brated as “Gardener of the Year.” 
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by Joseph K. Fischer 


The winner—and the recipient of 
many prizes including a 9 x 12 alumi- 
num greenhouse—was Mrs. C. L. Col- 
lins, Sr., of Sylacauga, Alabama. A 
“born - with - a - trowel - in - my - hands” 
home gardener, Mrs. Collins is a life 
member of the Garden Club of Ala- 
bama, and a national accredited flower 
show judge. Her 83 per cent score, 
stacked against the national average, 
has reportedly made her an object of 
awe among the sponsoring officials. 

Each of the various garden clubs 
conducted the written examination for 
its own members; the club was re- 
quired to certify that the test was 
closely supervised. No discussion of 
the questions or use of references was 
allowed; the time limit was one hour. 
Each of the 100 questions offered 
several “answers.” Contestants were 
instructed to mark only those answers 
they regarded as completely true. This 
type of multiple-answer quiz is quick- 
sand for the unwary, for unless the 
entire question is marked correctly, 
the credit for that question is lost. 
Although in most of the questions a 
varying number of answers were cor- 
rect, some of the questions offered the 
extremes of either all correct or none. 

The trickiness of it is illustrated in 
the following example from the ques- 
tionnaire: 

“In warm climates many plants that 
behave as annuals in cold areas: a, 
suddenly produce tubers; b, double 
the size of their flowers; c, revert to 
perennial nature; d, lose their fer- 
tility.” 

Any one (or more) of these four 
possible developments might conceiv- 
ably take place in certain northern 
annuals transferred to a southern en- 
vironment, under certain conditions. 
But the only way that is completely 
true—applicable to all plants under 
all circumstances in the question—is 
“c,” the third answer. 

Another thing adding to the tough- 
ness of the test is its truly national 
scope; it requires knowledge of plants 


Mrs. C. L. Collins, Sr., of Sylacauga, Alabama, 
the 1958 gardener of the year. 


and conditions in all regions of the 
country. Also, the comprehensive 
questionnaire has 22 category sub- 
headings covering that many differ- 
ent phases of gardening. 

Here is a selection of representative 
test questions. Try them; see if your 
green thumb is matched by your green 
gray matter. If you do well with 
fewer than half of them, you had 
better “hit the books” this winter. 
Actually, taking the test is a bit of an 
education in itself. To simplify things 
for those who really want to “take” 
these test questions, they are numbered 
and the multiple-part answers are 
letter-keyed as in the previously pre- 
sented sample questions. The keyed 
list of correct answers, as supplied by 
the test’s sponsor, is presented sepa- 
rately on page 30. 

1. Even in the most northern states 
these plants are hardy enough to self-sow: 
a, portulaca; b, annual coreopsis; c, snow- 
on-the-mountain; d, snapdragon; e, spider 
flower; f, alyssum; g, cosmos. 

2. Except in the warm areas, perennial 
seeds can be sown: a, in spring; b, sum- 
mer; c, late fall. 

3. Plants that do not take kindly to 
moving are: a, Shirley poppies; b, 
Michaelmas daisies; c, butterfly-weed; d, 
bleeding-heart when young; e, California 
poppies; f, lupines. 

4. Good trees for shade or street use 
are: a, box-elder maple; b, European 
plane; c, Brazilian pepper tree; d, royal 
palm; e, European linden; f, American 
mountain ash; g, Carolina cherry. 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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Yellow episcia ‘Tropical Topaz’ 


A hybrid violet, ‘Purple Showers’ J Three Birds of Portugal (Linaria 
triornithophora) 


Hardy perennial water lily ‘Pink Sensation’ 


mpling of unusual items gleaned 
from a few hours with the catalogs 


Red Powder Puff Plant (Calliandra) 


Cymbidium orchid ‘Lillian Stewart’ 


Tomato plants growing in Georgia, soon to be sold through catalogs 
to Northern gardeners. 


Water lily ‘Mrs. Martin E. Randig’ 


Trailing arbutus 
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by Rachel Snyder 


BESIDES HERALDING THE approach of spring (a boon to the morale), the 
garden catalog has practical value to a gardener far beyond the credit usually 
given it. 

No serious gardener would be without his stack of thumb-worn catalogs. 
In the winter, they are his most used “tools.” The reason is that these catalogs 
hold the answers to the gardener’s number one question: what will he plant, 
and where will he get it? 

Thousands upon thousands of different plants, seeds or bulbs are available 
at the many nurseries or seed firms in this country alone. No one company 
could possibly stock them all. But the catalogs issued each year by these many 
firms become the fountain of knowledge about modern garden materials. They 
make it possible for a gardener to shop the whole country without moving from 
his living room. 

Moreover, they become a backlog of reference information, for most 
catalogs are rich with facts about the plants listed, how to grow, where to 
plant, what to expect. Catalogs have news value, too, when every year they 
reflect the new plants developed through the efforts of hybridizers and growers. 

Flower & Garden presents, in the following columns, a capsule review of 
some of the catalogs soon to go into the mail. We have grouped them by types 
of catalogs, so it won’t be necessary to go through the whole list to find those 
of a certain kind. 

We hasten to add that, although we have reviewed around 75 catalogs 
here, we have far from covered them all. These are the ones who answered 
our request for information. More detailed reports on new plants to be intro- 
duced will be contained in our January issue. 


General Seed and Nursery we Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa., still 
carrying its usual wide range of vegetable and 
flower seeds, will add a sizeable group of new 

Burgess Seed & Plant Co., of Galesburg, Mich., flowers this spring. ‘Climax’ marigold, introduced 
offers plants and seeds that have passed muster last year in yellow, will come out in a gold color to 
under Burgess’ “‘blizzard belt’’ conditions. Besides be called ‘Golden Climax.’ The others: ‘Sentinel’ 
its well-known ‘Trip-L-Crop’ climbing tomato, this snapdragons, ‘Vesuvius’ tetra snaps, a group of 
firm offers many unusual vegetable and flower new sweet peas, ostrich plume China asters called 
novelties. A few: Scotch heather, hardy passion ‘Curlilocks;’ an informal giant hybrid zinnia called 
flower, double white lily of the valley, double ‘Fireburst,’ and a carnation-flowered marigold 

English violet, yard-long beans, red powder puff called ‘Fancy Frills.’ 


plant. (Please turn to page 31) 
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Raymond C. Allen: 


As director of Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio, 
Dr. Allen works closely with home gardeners and the 
Kingwood Library. His list is of books regarded as most 
useful to the average amateur gardener. Besides the first 
five, he has listed others of importance. 







1. Woman’s Home Companion Garden Book, edited by 

John C. Wister. Now called the National Garden 
Book and published by National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc. since the original publisher, P. F. 
Collier & Son, let it go out of print. “Complete cov- 
erage of general garden practice and growing of 
herbaceous and woody plants. Includes vegetables, 
bush and tree fruits, garden design and construction.” 












2. 10,000 Garden Questions Answered by 15 Experts 
(revised), edited by F. F. Rockwell (Doubleday). 
“Excellent coverage of most problems the gardener 
faces and questions most frequently asked. Easy to 
use.” 







3. The Gardener’s A B C of. Pest and Disease, by A. W. 
Dimock (M. Barrows & Co.). “Concise but quite 
complete. Written with enough foresight that it rec- 
ommends materials just now in wide use. Easy to 
use.” 











4. Pruning Made Easy, by Edwin F. Steffek (Henry Holt 
and Co.). “What the home gardener wants to know 
about pruning. Clear drawings and easy text. Small 
fruits and fruit trees included. Good chapter on 
shrubs.” 















How to Increase Plants, by Alfred Carl Hottes (A. T. 
DeLaMare Co., Inc.). “A tremendous amount of in- 
formation compactly put into 279 pages. Does not 
give undue attention to greenhouse and commercial 
methods of propagation. Covers the various means 


of propagating most plant material commonly grown. 
Well indexed.” 











Also: 

The Guide to Garden Flowers, by Norman Taylor 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.). 

Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens, by 
Donald Wyman (Macmillan). 

Trees for American Gardens, by Donald Wyman 
(Macmillan). 

Wild Flowers and How to Grow Them, by Edwin 
Steffek (Crown). 

Exotica (Pictorial Cyclopedia of Indoor Plants), 
by Alfred Byrd Graf (Julius Roehrs Co.). 








Garden 


George B. Park: 







a professional gardener, George Park deals with questions 
of thousands of his customers, and lists these as the five 
books he uses the most: 


Book Favorites 


As president of the Park Seed Company and thus as 





1. The Garden Encyclopedia, edited by E. L. D. Seymour 
(Wm. H. Wise & Co.). “Provides the answer to al- 
most every question our gardening friends ask about. 

asy to understand, non-technical, it uses common 
names with a cross reference to the botanical. De- 
scriptions, culture, and uses of almost every plant.” 







2. Exotica (Pictorial Cyclopedia of Indoor Plants), by 
Alfred Byrd Graf (Julius Roehrs Co.). “I like to 
bring some of my gardening indoors, and I love 
quality printing. This book is an appealing picture 
encyclopedia of indoor plants. Its 645 pages are 
solidly packed with beautiful photographs of almost 
every conceivable variety and species of plant which 
does well in the home.” 


3. The Complete Book of Garden Magic, by Roy E. 
Bowers. “Particularly attractive to me because of the 
valuable lists of flowers for different purposes. Writ- 
ten from the amateur’s standpoint, it goes into the 
how and why for almost every phase of gardening. 
So interestingly written that one can hardly put it 
down.” 


4. Hortus Second, by L. H. and Ethel Zoe Bailey (Mac- 
millan). “A concise dictionary of cultivated plants 
in North America, giving brief but complete and 
accurate descriptions of almost every plant with which 
we come in contact. A handy reference but definitely 
on the technical side.” 


5. The Cyclopedia of Horticulture, by Liberty Hyde 
Bailey (Macmillan). “The most complete horticul- 
tural work I have ever seen. A complete reference 
to almost every cultivated plant known. Gives culture 
with botanical classification, descriptions and pic- 
tures. In this book one can find the answer to almost 
any question on botany, horticulture, cultural prac- 
tices and nomenclature.” 
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There are so many good garden books now, it’s no wonder the 
average gardener is puzzled about which to choose for his own 


collection. 


Flower & Garden asked five people regarded as among the 
country’s top gardeners for their opinions. We asked them to list 
their favorite five garden books, and say why they were favorites. 


Here are the results. 


Gretchen Harshbarger: 


President of Garden Writers Association of America 
and for many years garden editor of Household, Mrs. 
Harshbarger has written on many phases of gardening. 
She has scaled her list to books the average gardener 
would want and could afford. 


1. The Garden Encyclopedia, edited by E. L. D. Seymour 
(Wm. H. Wise & Co.). “If I could have just one 
garden book, this would be it. With its alphabetical 
listing of garden plants and practices, and cross- 
references of botanical and common names (plus 
pronunciation), it’s a reassuring starting point for 
locating all sorts of horticultural information.” 


Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens, by Donald 
Wyman (Macmillan). “A wonderful aid in choosing, 
placing, growing or identifying the best ornamental 
shrubs. Excellent and candid descriptions, data on 


height and hardiness, special-purpose lists, photos, 
etc.” 


The Complete Book of Bulbs, by F. F. Rockwell and 
Esther Grayson (Doubleday & Co.). ‘Notable for 
its comprehensive coverage of all sorts of bulbs and 
their culture. Superb color and black and white 
(how-to) photos. Especially educational are drawings 
showing growth cycle of the most familiar bulbs.” 


Field Book of American Wild Flowers, by F. Schuyler 
Mathews (Putnam’s Sons). “Pocket size identifica- 
tion book for easy carrying. Splendid black and white 
drawings plus full descriptions.” 


All About House Plants, by Montague Free (Doubleday 
& Co.). “Down-to-earth, practical and filled with 
how-to-do-it data. Fine illustrations, special-purpose 
lists, etc.” 


Mrs. C. L. Collins, Sr.: 


Mrs. Collins, of Sylacauga, Alabama, is the Gardener 
of the Year—a title she earned with an amazingly high 
score in the test taken by many garden club members 
last year. (See article about her on page 19.) “I read 
all the gardening magazines on the market from Cali- 
fornia to Florida,” she says, and then adds this list of 
books that she has found most helpful: 


1. The Garden Encyclopedia, edited by E. L. D. Seymour 
(Wm. H. Wise & Co.). “It is an illustrated guide to 
growing almost everything.” 
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The Southern Garden Book by Louise and Donald 
Hastings. “Especially good for this section, with chap- 
ters on most of the flowers and plants suited to our 
climate.” 


Perennials Preferred, by Helen Van Pelt Wilson. “A 
must for anyone interested in a perennial garden. 
Every detail of planting and growing perennials of 
all kinds is included.” 


Modern Gardening, by P. P. Pirone (Simon & 
Schuster). “A wonderful book on the new miracle 
drugs and use of modern chemistry in gardening.” 


Azaleas—Camellias and Hollies are two books by H. H. 
Hume (Macmillan). “I have used them and think 
they are very good on these subjects.” 


Elvin McDonald: 


As Flower & Garden’s house plant and greenhouse 
editor, Elvin McDonald has a slant on books about 
indoor gardening that needs representing. Here is his list: 


1. Gloxinias and How to Grow Them, by Peggie Schulz 
(M. Barrows & Co.). “Mrs. Schulz thoroughly covers 
the problems of growing these beauties. She draws 
on her own experiences in giving cultural advice. 
Peggie Schulz has two other equally good books 
which I find constantly helpful: 


2. Amaryllis and How to Grow Them (M. Barrows & 
Co.).. 


3. Growing Plants Under Artificial Light (M. Barrows & 
Co.).” 


4. Photographing Your Flowers, by John P. and Mary 
Alice Roche (Greenberg: Publisher). “This is a 
superbly illustrated book by the master photographers 
of plants. Wonderful picture-taking guidance for in- 
doors and outdoors.” 


5. The Old Dirt Dobber’s Scrapbook, by Sam Caldwell 
(Greenberg: Publisher). “A well-written collection 
of helpful articles by the Old Dirt Dobber of the CBS 
radio network. Priced at only $1, it is one of the 
best buys in gardening books. Individual articles 
cover a wide range of subjects for indoors and out. 
My favorite is one on nut trees titlked ‘Much Ado 
About Nutting.’ ” 
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Moist sand in the 
outer pot around 
this cyclamen helps 
provide humidity. 


Duplicate natural environment for success in... 


Keeping Christmas “Plante : 


by Bernice G. Brilmayer 


q WHETHER YOU BUY THEM for holiday decoration, or 
Azoleas like a  Teceive them as welcome gifts, wouldn’t you like to keep 
cool, moist the plants that come into your home at Christmas? In 
atmosphere most cases you can—if you know your plant, and cater 

to its personal preferences. 

Actually, the “green thumb” attributed to successful 
indoor gardeners is usually no more than just that—the 
knowledge that, like people, no two plants are alike, 
and that each will flourish in its own most natural 
environment. Greenhouses, of course, are built to pro- 
vide this more natural environment. If you can duplicate 
it—or even approximate it—most gift plants will accom- 
modatingly bloom a second time, and many more. 

The prime example is the prized poinsettia, whose 
brilliant red-green color scheme is so timely. Does it 

Si droop and drop its leaves in just a few days? Then 
mee a. compare your home with the greenhouse where it grew. 
Christmas There, it had high humidity. Isn’t your house hot and 
pepper dry? There, temperature was carefully controlled. How 
a oronte about drafts when your family goes in and out the door? 
conoides). A greenhouse provides full light, and all available sun- 

shine. But you have no glass roof to put over its head. 
And do you water your poinsettia carefully before the 
soil becomes bone dry? 

For your gift poinsettia first find a spot where it will 
have the most light, with the least danger of drafts or 
sudden changes in temperature. Next, create humidity. 
This is easiest when you set the pot on gravel in a large 
tray of water. How often should you water it? When- 
ever the soil begins to feel dry to the touch. And water 
all the way through, so it runs out the hole in the 
bottom of the pot. 

If you satisfy these needs—humidity, light, warmth 
without drafts, and moisture—your poinsettia should 
hold its leaves and stay lovely for several weeks. Then, 
if you wish, you can keep it and coax it into bloom again 
when winter comes. 
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The Christmas begonia ‘Lady Mac.’ Root young stem 
cuttings in the spring for next winter's flowers. 


After blooming, the poinsettia wants to rest. Let it 
dry off gradually, and set the pot in a warm, dark spot. 
Check occasionally to make sure it doesn’t get com- 
pletely dry and dusty. In March or April, bring it back 
into warmth and light, and resume watering. If you 
cut it back now, you will have a more compact plant 
later. Or, you can let it grow for a month or two, and 
then increase your crop by taking cuttings. These will 
root easily, provided they’re kept extra humid inside 
something like a polyethylene “tent.” Potted three to 
a pot, they'll look bushier than if single. Poinsettias 
can be repotted at almost any time—at the end of 
dormancy, or simply when the roots show through the 
hole in the pot. 

When warm weather is certain, sink poinsettia pots 
to their rims in the soil outdoors, in a protected spot 
where there is sufficient sun but a scarcity of strong 
wind. During hottest weather they appreciate a morn- 
ing shower from a fine-mist nozzle on your hose. 

In summer, when daylight hours are longest, poin- 
settias set their buds. But strangely enough, they flatly 
refuse to bloom except when days are shorter. In early 
fall, when you bring your plants indoors, place them 
where no artificial light can reach them to lengthen their 
day. Provide warmth, humidity, light, and protection 
from drafts—and you should be rewarded with bloom 
by holiday time. 

Many of these “green-thumb” rules apply to other 
Christmas gift plants, too. Actually, insufficient light 
and humidity cause the premature demise of more 
house plants than almost any other factor. To keep any 
gift plant happy, remember the light and moist air in 
a greenhouse. The closer you can come to providing 
these conditions, the more lasting enjoyment your plants 
will give you. 

Christmas Begonia—This is a close cousin of the 
summer-garden tuberous begonias, but it can bloom 
from October through February. Whether you have a 
bountiful single-blooming variety, like ‘Lady Mac,’ or 
a rose-like double bloomer, like ‘Emily Clibran,’ you’re 
sure to love it and want it to survive. Rather than sav- 
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ing the parent plant, experts advise taking leaf or stem 
cuttings when the flowers begin to fade, in January or 
February. Keep young plants pinched back through 
August, for more flowers and bushier growth. For all 
Christmas begonias, three don’ts are helpful—don’t let 
them dry out; don’t let them stand in water; and don’t 
let the roots smother in a pot too large. Like most 
begonias, they bloom best when roots are slightly crowded. 

Azalea—Growers force these cool-growing perennials 
for bloom at both Christmas and Easter. At either sea- 
son, they will hold their flowers longer at a temperature 
nearer to 60 than 70 degrees. They benefit by frequent 
water sprays that douse the foliage. Azaleas like to 
grow moist, in acid soil—a peat mulch is helpful. In 
mild climates, greenhouse-forced plants may be planted 
outdoors in spring, in a semi-shaded spot, and they will 
soon resume their natural perennial habit. Or their 
pots can be sunk in soil outdoors, lifted in the fall, 
brought indoors, and forced again. But they insist on 
cool, moist air and full winter sun. 


Christmas Peppers and Cherries—These small- 
scale waxy-green “trees” heavily laden with bright red 
or orange fruits are actually relatives of the potato. You 
can cut your fading plant back sharply, summer it out- 
doors, and have a larger, more rangy plant with peppers 
or cherries in time for Christmas. They’re much easier 
and more shapely when grown from seeds, which are 
usually sown in February. Christmas peppers have a 
hearty dislike for heat, gas fumes and drafts. 

Cyclamen—Florists usually grow this fussy but lovely 
plant from seeds. It does have tubers, however. And 
it is possible—though not always successful—to dry the 
tubers, let them rest, and replant. Cyclamens are also 
cool growers, with an affection for full light and sun 
in winter, filtered or partial sun in the summer. 


Gloxinias—Bulbous plants from the tropics of Brazil, 
gloxinias are handsome and cheery. No wonder they 
are becoming popular gift plants for all seasons. After 
the blooms are gone, withhold water to induce the plant 
to go into a rest period. Keep the soil just barely moist 
so that the tuber does not shrivel. After two or three 
months the gloxinia may be repotted into new soil (rich 
and spongy and fast-draining) and started into growth 
again. Provide enough sunshine to make the plants flat 
and symmetrical. They like warmth and an abundance 
of humidity in the air. 

Christmas Cactus—This all-time favorite will make 
you gasp at the striking beauty of its fuchsia-like flowers 
dripping down from the branches. Christmas cactus 
likes a richer, more humusy soil than one would normally 
use for cacti, and it must have more water before and 
during the flowering season. The best drainage too, of 
course. The most common problem is inducing the 
Christmas cactus to bloom. This is easily answered by 
the fact that here is another short-day plant, and any 
artificial light after sundown will prevent or postpone 
flowering. 

Ferns—Provide humidity, warmth, a humusy soil, 
and good light without sun, and keep gift ferns growing 
lush and green almost all year. The most rugged varieties 
are in the Boston group. The most delicate are the 
maidenhairs. The holly fern — most appropriate for 
Christmas—is perhaps the easiest of all, if it has a little 
lime in its soil and cool air to breathe. # 
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. . « based on a demon- 
stration program con- 
ducted by the Minnesota 
Federation of Garden 
Clubs. 


by Mrs. Ellsworth Serstock 


DEMONSTRATORS HarriEtTE Dopkins of Bloomington, Minnesota, and Alyce Mon- 
ten of West Parkway, Minneapolis, here show some clever Christmas compositions that 
anyone can create from odds and ends from attic or basement, combined with such 
ordinary Christmas greens as Scotch pine, holly, mistletoe, and evergreens. The ideas 
are adaptable to any home and to wide variation of the materials. 

Each illustration shows an effective Christmas display that has been obtained with- 
out upsetting the entire household or disrupting father’s normal pattern of life. In each 
case ingenuity and imagination are the main requirements. None of the compositions 
required any expense. All used figures or props that were already at hand. They are of 
a kind that would be found in almost any household. 

1. “The Kissing Deer” could easily be the title of this arrangement as the figures 
seem to catch the holiday spirit from a small sprig of mistletoe that hangs from a branch 
of Scotch pine. A forest green dinner plate balances the piece of driftwood anchored in 
clay. A pine branch tucked behind the driftwood follows its basic line. The entire ar- 
rangement has been sprayed lightly with “snow.” 

2. “Not a creature was stirring—not even a mouse!” A cocoanut shell forms the 
house for those tiny mouse figures that appear to be sitting in a bed of crushed, dried 
goldenrod. A branch of red dogwood used with white pine and sprayed with snow forms 
the basic line. The entire arrangement, made especially to delight youngsters, is dis- 
played on a snack tray with a cup inset holding the cocoanut shell. A torn piece of red 
construction paper is used for the welcome mat. 

3. A “white Christmas” is suggested in this composition by the three reindeer play- 
ing in the snow. A snow-sprayed saucer forms the base for the deer figurines (from the 


dime store). A tuft of pine has been tucked behind the elevation formed by a few small 
flat rocks. 


4. A woven straw snack tray forms the base for this composition, which suggests 
“Christmas in the city.” The street lights are salt and pepper shakers which read “Merry 


Christmas” in red and green printing. (Ordinary food coloring dye was used for the 
printing). On the side is a sprig of fresh holly accented by a bright red satin bow. 

5. An old kerosene lamp with a painted chimney collar for a base (remember the 
old stove-pipe?) sets the mood of an old-fashioned Christmas. A branch from a linden 
tree combined with Norway pine, carries out the line of the arrangement. Red Christmas 
balls placed inside the lamp give the effect of “kerosene.” Three pine cones and a red 
bow are used for accent. 

6. A palm spathe, which has been cut in half, an oval piece of styrofoam, a round 
piece of wood, and an angel figurine in blue and gold form the main parts of this serene 
composition. Gilded seed pods from a peony bush are placed at the side of the niche 
which is set off by snow-sprayed white pine branches tucked in behind the spathe. (The 
spathe is anchored by a drilled hole at its base and held to the styrofoam by a headless 
nail). 

7. “I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day” carries out a musical theme in this com- 
position. A brass top from a discarded planter and a picture from an old Christmas card 
(in the distance—the church) completes the background for the small figurine of the 
boy and his dog. Crescent-shaped pine branches sprayed with snow and small beauty 
bush berries (artificial) carry out the line of the plate which sits on a base of ordinary 
shingle backing. 

8. A quick trip to the country during the fall provided material for this modern 
Christmas wreath suitable for a wall of living or dining room. It looks best against a 
dark wall. Dried goldenrod heads sprayed with gilt form the main structure of the wreath. 
Gold Christmas balls and a bow of perforated foil provide the necessary accent for this 
practical and striking decoration. 

9. This pretty Christmas tree made out of a hardware cloth cone, styrofoam, blue 
spruce branches, and Christmas ornaments, is an ideal family project for a cold, snowy 
evening. It is also a suitable project for Girl Scout groups, junior garden clubbers and 
4-H Clubs. Although blue spruce was used in the illustration, any evergreen with small 
needles would be effective. The tree could also be trimmed in one-color ribbon bows 
or with tiny electric Christmas lights. Various colors of commercial snow may be 
sprayed on the branches for different effects. 

10. The assembled materials for the tree. Styrofoam is wedged tightly into the wire 
cone. 

11, The evergreen branches are inserted. ¢ 
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‘Nivalis,’ one of my favorite white varieties. 


Color contrasts—rose, white and green—add to the attractiveness of 


‘Fantasy.’ 


What ’ Tew S, Amarylls 7 


AMARYLLIS, SO EASY to grow, are 
one of the best beauty buys for the 
indoor gardener. One of the nicer as- 
pects of amaryllis gardening is the way 
they flower so quickly, taking away 
the bare look which may accompany 
the newly established indoor garden. 

Whether you purchase a bulb or 
two of the huge trumpet shaped 
American amaryllis, a collector-item 
species, or a Dutch hybrid, your am- 
aryllis will bring vibrant and varied 
color to your indoor garden. And if 
you live in one of the warmer areas, 
say Texas, California, or Florida, you 
can even use amaryllis and related 
plants in the outdoor landscaping. 

The American hybrids have large 
pointed-petaled flowers and unnamed 
varieties can be purchased for fifty 
cents to one dollar each. A few deal- 
ers carry named varieties which are 
slightly higher in price. 

The species, ancestors of our pres- 
ent day amaryllis, are varied in color 
from small selfs such as A. rutila var. 
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by Peggie Schulz 


fulgida to large margined and striped 
sorts such as psitticina. 

For many years Dutch growers have 
experimented with amaryllis until they 
now produce these large pansy-faced 
beauties in a wide color range with 
individual flowers measuring seven to 
nine inches across the face. Most of 
the bulbs produce two scapes (flower 
stems) with at least four flowers per 
scape. Some of the larger bulbs grow 
as many as three scapes per year and 
they may have up to five flowers per 
scape—a real wintertime bouquet! 


For the Beginner 


If this is your first experience with 
amaryllis you may hesitate on your 
choice of varieties. If your garden 
budget is limited try a few of the large 
American. hybrids or an unnamed 
Dutch hybrid. If you want to start 
out by adding only named varieties 
to your indoor garden here are de- 
scriptions of a few well-known Dutch 
hybrids all under $3.00 per bulb, 


which will add sparkling beauty to 
your garden. 

I’m partial to white flowers and 
here are some of the lower-priced 
white amaryllis I favor. ‘Bridesmaid, 
white with a light green throat; ‘Ma- 
ria Goretti,’ white with slightly fringed 
petals; ‘Snow Queen,’ pure white with 
smooth margins; ‘Nivalis,’ one of the 
best growers in my garden, white 
with a deep green throat. 


In the reds there is a wide variety 
of choices but most amaryllis fans find 
these especially desirable: ‘Brilliant,’ a 
bright red with a darker red throat; 
‘Cherry Queen,’ a cherry red; ‘Red 
Sparkle,” a glowing red; and ‘Lud- 
wig’s Scarlet,’ which to me is one of 
the finest reds in the lower priced 
bracket. 

There are several excellent pinks in 
the budget-priced Dutch hybrids but 
I think these three are among the top 
performers: ‘Pinksterflower, ‘Helen,’ 
and ‘Margaret Rose.’ 
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In Houston, Texas, Mrs. A. C. 
Pickard, regional vice-president of the 
American Amaryllis Society, has as- 
sembled a marvelous collection of 
named amaryllis clones. She uses am- 
aryllis and their amaryllid relatives 
such as clivia, haemanthus, sprekelia 
and zephyranthes as landscaping for 
her small city garden. In this garden 
there is some kind of amaryllid in 
flower throughout the year. In early 
spring the more than 300 named 
Dutch hybrids turn this into an am- 
aryllis wonderland. 

Mrs. Pickard favors the dark reds 
and in her garden ‘Alycon,’ ‘Tristan,’ 
and ‘Giant Goliath,’ are most impres- 
sive. 

‘Graceful, is a choice miniature 
type amaryllis. The blossoms are dark 
red, about five inches across, and 
there are as many as six flowers per 
scape. 

‘Sweet Seventeen,’ a delicate salmon 
flower is a choice with most collectors. 

‘Scarlet Beauty,’ is an excellent 
choice in its color class. And for the 
collector who likes huge flowers there’s 
‘Red Majesty, with its extra large 
sparkling red flowers. ‘Wyndham Hay- 
ward,’ is a magnificent dark red—an 
excellent addition to any collection. 

If you enjoy two-toned amaryllis, 
try ‘Candy Cane,’ with its red and 
white blossoms or ‘Five Star General,’ 
a red flower with a white-starred cen- 
ter. ‘Fantasy,’ unique enough to be 
found in many collections, is soft rose 
with white and green centers and pale 
pink stripes through the petals. 

‘White Giant’ is a sparkling white. 

A new and distinctive variety is 
‘Picotee,’ a pure white with red-mar- 
gined petals. There are but 120 of 
these bulbs available this year so col- 
lectors will have to place their orders 
early to obtain it. 


The Species 


The species add something special 
to the collector's garden. Most of 
them are difficult to obtain but you 
can purchase seed of many of them 
from specialized seed houses. A. psit- 
ticina, a huge green flower with red 
markings, is an interesting one to try. 
The so-called “blue” one, Worsleya 


Wyndham Hayward of Winter Park, Flor- 
ida, has been awarded the William Herbert 
Medal for 1958. This medal is the highest 
award given by the American Amaryllis So- 
ciety, an affiliate of the American Plant Life 
Society. Mr. Hayward received the award 
for his outstanding work with amaryllids. 
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Rayneri (actually an amaryllis rela- 
tive) has gorgeous light mauve flow- 
ers, heavy straplike leaves. Seed can 
be purchased but this is a difficult 
one to grow—a real challenge to the 
experienced gardener. At least one 
American source lists ‘Mrs. Garfield,’ 
which has flowers of palest rose with 
darker veinings. The leaves are inter- 
esting, displaying a cream-colored 
midrib. 

A new species, A. Evansae, has re- 
cently been introduced by Professor 
Ira S. Nelson, Southwestern Louisiana 


Institute. As soon as the supply is - 


large enough bulbs of this will be ob- 
tainable through commercial dealers. 
Evansae has near yellow flowers and 
it blooms twice a year. 


Potting Amaryllis 


Amaryllis are easy to pot and ma- 
ture bulbs bloom almost without fail 
the first year. Plant them in any good 
loam which has been enriched with 
one-third part leaf mold or compost, 
and lightened with one-third sand. 
The key to good amaryllis growth is 
making the bulb grow a heavy root 
crop and many strong leaves. When 
planting, leave one-half to two-thirds 
of the bulb above the soil line to give 
the roots additional growing space. 

Amaryllis grow well in average liv- 
ing room temperatures, 70-75 degrees 
during the day with five to ten degree 
drop at night. They send forth 
straight scapes when grown in strong 
east or south light. As with other 
house plants, water them when the 
topsoil feels dry. After they have 
flowered fertilize them twice a month 
to assure next years’ floral crop. 

Summer your amaryllis by sinking 
the potted plant in the garden or by 
removing the bulb and planting it 
in a good rich garden soil. In Septem- 
ber cut off the leaves, repot the bulb 
and store it in a cool basement or 
closet. If the storage area lacks hu- 
midity sprinkle the topsoil with water 
once a week during storage time. 
When the leaves or a bud’ emerge, 
water the soil and bring the amaryllis 
into the sunshine. Follow this routine 
and your amaryllis will give you bou- 
quets of bloom year after year. 


New Method of Growing 
Amaryllis 
Claude W. Davis, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, a well known amaryllis 
grower and retailer, toured Holland 
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Potting an amaryllis. 


An amaryllis starts to grow with a husky bud 
stem pushing up rapidly. 


‘Wyndham Hayward,’ a choice red amaryllis. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































Small flowered ‘Graceful,’ left, grown alongside 
an average-sized Dutch hybrid. 


amaryllis gardens last spring and here 
is his first-hand report on the new 
methods Dutch growers use to pro- 
mote extra heavy root growth. 

“The culture is entirely in com- 
pletely reduced compost, except for 
about ten per cent sand (by weight) 
which has stuck to the wet leaves 
when they are raked up in the winter. 
There is no soil in the growth medium, 
and this should be worthwhile to 
know by our growers who may have 
experienced trouble growing roots un- 
der ordinary pot culture. The com- 
post is allowed to rot for three years 
before use. The ratio of leaf compost 
to manure and straw compost varies 
with different growers and according 
to the availability of the material, but 
on the average it runs about three to 
one. The bulbs are grown in this 
compost for three years, at which 
time they are harvested. Two of the 
large growers then sterilize this com- 
post with steam and reuse it. Another 
grower cleans it out completely and 
replaces it with fresh compost. Root 
growth in this medium is terrific and 
the foliage in the greenhouse ranges 
from three to four feet in height.” 

If you don’t have access to a com- 
post heap you can substitute leaf mold 
which you can purchase at any garden 
store. Try a mixture such as this for 
growing some of your amaryllis: two 
and one-half parts leaf mold, one 
part sand, one-half part dried and 
processed manure. # 
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Gardener of the Year 


(Continued from page 19) 


5. The following are small-sized trees 
suitable for small home planting: a, sugar 
maple; b, hawthorn; c, pecan; d, crab- 
apple; e, dogwood; f, tulip tree; g, Russian 
olive. 

6. For attractive fruit, grow: a, aspen; 
b, crabapple; c, Joshua tree; d, hawthorn; 
e, Chinese holly; f, river birch. 

7. Trees best or easily moved in fall 
include: a, dogwood; b, pear; c, apple; 
d, magnolia; e, maple; f, tulip tree. 

8. Desirable hedges can be made from: 
a, privet; b, skimmia; c, euonymus; d, 
hemlock; e, Arctic blue willow. 

9. The following make highly desirable 
evergreens of moderate size: a, leucothoe; 
b, camellia; c, princess pine; d, Arctic blue 
willow; e, box-leaf holly; f, buckeye; g, 
Pittosporum tobira. 

10. Shrubs that bloom in early spring 
include: a, althea; b, Burkwood vibur- 
num; c, flowering quince; d, crape-myrtle; 
e, common lilac; f, sasanqua camellias. 

11. Grown primarily for their showy 
blooms are: a, bottlebrush; b, red osier 
dogwood; c, weigela; d, calycanthus or 
sweet shrub; e, periwinkle; f, gardenia. 

12. Shrubs grown for their showy fruits 
include: a, lilac; b, tatarian honeysuckle; 
c, nandina; d, spirea ‘Anthony Waterer;’ e, 
most viburnums; f, hollies. 

13. Prior to forcing bulbs indoors they 
are best held at: a, below freezing; b, 
above freezing; c, 50 degrees; d, given high 
heat for the first month or two after 
planting. 

14. Plants that normally bloom in win- 
ter indoors are: a, African violets; b, 
aspidistra; c, poinsettia; d, orchid cactus; 
e, bird of paradise; f, Norfolk Island pine. 

15. The three most important elements 
in a fertilizer are: a, lime; b, boron; c, 
potash; d, frit; e, phosphoric acid; f, iron; 
g, nitrogen; h, titanium. 

16. The best time to select flowers such 
as roses for indoor use is: a, dawn; b, 
noon; c, late afternoon; d, night. 

17. Winter damage is due primarily to: 
a, cold; b, sunshine; c, cold rains; d, wind; 
e, carbon monoxide fumes. 

18. Northern trees and shrubs moved 
too far south die mostly because of: a, 
excess heat; b, lime in the soil; c, bright- 
ness of the sunshine; d, no rest period. 

19. Under favorable conditions black 
spot gains entrance into a leaf in: a, 26 
months; b, 2 days; c, 6 hours; d, 1% hours. 

20. The following plants are generally 
propagated by bulbs or corms: a, perennial 
phlox; b, poinsettias; c, gladiolus; d, scarlet 
verbenas; e, scillas; f, Dutch irises; g, 
petunias; h, hardy cyclamen. 

21. To germinate, most seeds need: a, 
moisture; b, high heat; c, light; d, a little 
warmth. 

22. Native plants that grow in heavy, 
moist or wet places are: a, marsh mari- 











gold; b, calla; c, water hyacinth; d, Louisi- 
ana iris; e, bitter root; f, yucca. 

23. When a sawdust mulch is used, it 
is advisable to add a little: a, ammonium 
oxide; b, potash; c, sulphate of ammonia; 
d, nitrous oxide; e, phosphoric acid. 

24. Highly desirable home lawn grasses 
in their respective climates are: a, Ken- 
tucky bluegrass; b, zoysias; c, timothy; 
d, red fescue; e, Astoria bent; f, annual 
ryegrass; g, Bermuda grass. 

25. In cold climates each spring be sure 
to: a, roll lawn thoroughly; b, rake out 
debris; c, feed; d, lime; e, mow high; f, 
scatter new seed. 

26. Trees often pruned by cutting back 
the lead shoot are: a, peaches; b, dwarf 
pears; c, date palms; d, plums; e, spruces; 
f, Joshua trees. 

27. If you don’t know, a safe rule with 
strange plants is to sow the seeds: a, as 
soon as ripe; b, 1% inches deep; c, twice 
the seed’s diameter deep; d, in the fall; 
e, in spring; f, on the surface. 

28. Malling refers to: a, practice of 
splitting root stock with a mallet; b, a 
special strain of root stocks; c, a manner of 
tying down branches; d, shortening roots. 

29. Crabgrass: a, comes up every year; 
b, is an annual; c, likes cool weather; d, 
appears with the heat of summer; e, likes 
shade; f, can be removed by potassium 
cyanate and sodar preparations; g, is en- 
couraged by use of cheap seed. 

30. Some good permanent vines are: 
a, wisteria; b, matrimony vine; c, cardinal 
climber; d, Dutchman’s pipe; e, balloon 
vine. 





Letter-keyed answers to “Gar- 
dener of the Year” test ques- 
tions, beginning on page 19. 
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Gardens Come in Catalogs 


(Continued from page 21) 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn., 
will have two new vegetables for northern garden- 
ers next year: an ‘Early Jumbo’ watermelon, and 
‘Spartan Rock’ muskmelon. The muskmelon, de- 
veloped by Michigan State University, is small, 
sweet and early maturing. 

Henry Field Seed & Nursery Co., Shenandoah, 
Iowa, carries general nursery goods, seeds, and a 
complete line of house plants. African violets, fancy 
leaf geraniums, and rex begonias are three house 
plant groups in which Field has good selections. 

Germain’s, Los Angeles, Calif., is a primary 
source of the 1959 All-America Rose ‘Starfire,’ 
acclaimed across the country as outstandingly good. 
It was introduced by Germain’s. Besides a full 
selection of modern roses and garden perennials, 
bulbs, and lilies, Germain’s this year will have new 
Gerbera hybrid daisies and new ‘Pink Champagne’ 
Marguerite daisies (from Australia). 

Growers Exchange, Inc., of Farmington, Mich., 
as the successor to the former firm of Barnes 
Importers, is the representative in this country for 
C. G. Van Tubergen, Ltd., of Holland. It thus 
is U. S. distributor for one of the largest stocks 
of rare and unusual plant items in the world. One 
of the outstanding items handled is tree peonies, 
which are finally being priced in the reach of the 
average gardener. Another outstanding line is 
amaryllis—the firm handles all leading strains in- 
cluding the new Van Waveren. 

Joseph Harris Co., Rochester, N. Y., has a 
comprehensive selection of vegetable and flower 
seeds. This year it will have a new snap bean, a 
new cabbage, a new sweet corn, and four new 
petunia varieties, including two of its own origina- 
tions. Vegetable growers often find at Harris some 
elusive vegetable seeds, such as Bibb lettuce, Takii 
Gem watermelons, China cucumbers. 

J. W. Jung Seed Company, Randolph, Wisc., 
offers garden and farm seeds, ornamental shrubs 
and other plants. A feature for several years has 
been ‘Jung’s Improved Wayahead’ tomato (early); 
and the ‘Extra Early Honey Cream’ sweet corn, 
both Jung originations and exclusive with them. 

Earl May Seed Company of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
lists all kinds of nursery goods and garden seeds. 
Next year it will feature an extra-large new double 
petunia called ‘Glorious’ in a complete color range, 
including some bi-colors. 

L. L. Olds Seed Company, of Madison, Wisc., 
caters especially to gardeners in the northern states. 
This year interesting new vegetables will include a 
slow-bolting head lettuce called ‘Lakeland:’ and 
a new high quality butterhead type called ‘Sweet- 
heart.’ Olds is also the source of the little German 
salad potatoes (two colors—yellow and purple) and 
for the ‘Wisconsin Chief’ early tomato, developed 
at the University of Wisconsin. Bodger’s new bi- 
color California giant zinnia, ‘Pink Lady,’ is the 
cover feature. 

Max Schling Seedsman, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
furnishes all kinds of flower seeds. A few you may 
be looking for: the white cleome ‘Helen Camp- 
bell;’ the Welwyn colored salvias (lilac, salmon 
and white); and 20 or more kinds of herbs. Schling 
also has nursery items, perennial plants, and roses. 

R. H. Shumway Seedsman, Rockford, Ill., has 
a full range of rose and perennial flower plants, 
flower and vegetable seeds, house plants, fruit 
trees, and ornamentals. One flower item often 
sought and found here is the double white tuberose. 
Other novelties are the Crown of Thorns and 
balsam apple or momordica (seeds). 


Nursery Goods 
Ackerman Nurseries, Bridgman, Mich., has a 


general stock of nursery items for home gardens— 
fruits, berries, shade trees, shrubs and perennials. 
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Benton County Nursery, Rogers, Ark., has a 
general list of fruits, berries, roses and other orna- 
mental shrubs and vines. It also has some Ozark 
specialties hard to find elsewhere—Ozark huckle- 
berry, hardy bamboo, elderberries, Juneberries, 
white river cane, paw paws, sassafras trees and 
persimmons. 


Emlong Nurseries, Stevensville, Mich., has a 
general nursery stock, including several kinds of 
dwarf fruits. Next year it will introduce exclusively 
a large new garden mum called ‘Consolation,’ 
with rose pink incurved blooms. 


Earl Ferris Nursery, Hampton, Iowa, has strong 
offerings in home fruits of all kinds, and sells a 
wide assortment of conservation trees in small sizes 
for shelterbelt uses, especially needle evergreens. 
Also has perennials, flowering shrubs and vines. 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge, Ashford, N. C., has 
a wide selection of hard-to-get native perennials, 
ferns, orchids, bog plants, vines, rhododendrons, 
lilies, azaleas, and deciduous and evergreen trees 
and shrubs. E. C. Robbins, the owner, has kept 
his stock almost entirely of native species, and it 
is a good place to look for collector’s items not 
found elsewhere. 


Inter-State Nurseries, Hamburg, Iowa, has a 
good selection of trees, shrubs and perennials suited 
to the Midwest. Among new things offered this 
year will be a race of ruffled tuberous begonias, 
called ‘Ballerina,’ and a hybrid violet-viola called 
‘Purple Showers.” Amount and length of bloom, 
and beautiful color are its outstanding qualities. 


Kansas Landscape and Nursery Company, Sa- 
lina, Kans., specializes in plants suited to the Great 
Plains. Among these: the goldenrain tree, Japa- 
nese pagoda tree, a thornless honeylocust, a red- 
purple foliaged smoke bush called ‘Royal Purple’ 
(to be featured on the cover), and a hybrid elm 
selected by this nursery for drouth and disease 
resistance, hardiness, good foliage and habit. 


Forrest Keeling Nursery, Elsberry, Mo., issues 
its catalog as a rotogravure section in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. Items of interest: ‘Watermelon 
Red’ crape-myrtle; mimosa; the Tidal Basin flower- 
ing cherry; Anglo-Japanese hybrid yews adapted 
to the Midwest; multiflora rose for hedge fencing 
(Keeling Nursery is the “home’’ of multiflora 
rose); and little-leaf elm (Ulmus parvifolia), the 
true Chinese elm, for screening and hedging. 


Kelly Bros. Nursery, Dansville, N. Y., have all 
kinds of nursery stock, with emphasis on orna- 
mentals. Purple leaf beech, tree hydrangea, and 
dawn redwood (Metasequoia glyptostroboides) are 
some of the unusual plants. 


Kelsey Nursery Service, Highlands, N. J., lists 
all kinds of hardy plants—deciduous and evergreen 
shrubs and trees, azaleas, camellias, hollies, rhodo- 
dendrons, flowering trees, sub-zero roses, vines, 
ground covers, nut and fruit trees, hybrid grapes 
(perhaps the best collection commercially avail- 
able), perennials and wild flowers. This nursery 
maintains an unusually large list of good varieties. 
The catalog gives hardiness zones for each plant. 
Some of the unusual plants: white redbud, double 
flowering dogwood, apples and pears in espaliers. 

Neosho Nurseries, Neosho, Mo., has a colorful 
book of general nursery items for the milder parts 
of the Midwest. Some of the plants: nandina, 
bald cypress, dwarf forsythia, and a good selection 
of fruits and berries. 

Richards Gardens, Plainwell, Mich., issues a 
small catalog of perennials, trees and shrubs. Some 
of the standouts: a scarlet hawthorn, Cornus 
elegantissima, or variegated dwarf dogwood, 
delphiniums. 

Sarcoxie Nurseries at Sarcoxie, Mo., specializes 
in peonies, but has a full stock of nursery goods. 
This spring their catalog will list a new patented 
hybrid elm to be called ‘Coolshade,’ developed by 
Arthur Wild for extreme hardiness, resistance to 
breakage, quick growth, compact form and medium 
size. 


Spring Hill Nurseries, Tipp City, Ohio, has 
many unusual shrubs and perennials. A few newer 
ones: ‘Robin Hood’ hedge, an everblooming hedge 
rose with double red flowers; a red flowering 
dogwood (not pink); a red flowering spirea; a low, 
dark blue caryopteris. 


Stark Bro’s. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Louis- 
jana, Mo., are pioneer fruit breeders and _ their 
catalog is a colorful listing of Stark and standard 
varieties of apples, cherries, pears, plums, and 
plumcots, grapes, berries, apricots, and peaches. 
The new Starkrimson delicious apple is the most 
featured fruit in the new catalog. Roses and a 
good variety of ornamental shrubs and trees are 
also listed. 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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Christmas 
mOUSE 
Cal ti {us PLANTS 
Have an abundance of gor- 
geous red blooms indoors from 
Christmas to Easter. Thrives 
outside all spring and sum- 
mer. Blooms almost continu- 
> ously: Ideal year ‘round plant. 
Beautiful foliage. Hardy, easy 
to grow. Special offer only 
$1.25 ea; 2 for $2.25; 4 for 
$4. Postpaid. No C.0.D.’s. 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman 
Dept. 463 Rockford, Illinois 


=e AMERICAN 


HOLLY 


meee A tee 

You can grow it in your own yard. 
Send for FREE bargain catalog. 
THE ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
150 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


Ree 


CATALOG IN COLOR 


One of America’s finest collections 
of Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants. 
Flowering Shrubs, Daylilies, Iris and 
Poppies. 


4 pronounces all auaial 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp, Box A-128, Spokane, Washington 


25 Little Garden Plans 


Starring Lilies and Perennials 


25 different professional landscape plans, adapt- 
able to any size lot. Helps you to visualize and 


plan your garden like an expert. A lot of fun and 
value for only 25c. 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
LILY CATALOG 


48 pages—over 200 varieties. Gorgeous natural 
color. Every imaginable type of lily—all the ex- 
citing new varieties. Also 12 handsome hardy 
cyclamen. Hours of entertaining and instructive 
reading for home gardeners. Only 25c. 


"ROMAINE B. WARE — “Tily ly Specialists ‘Since <e 1927 | 

| Box G, Canby, Oregon | 

| (Please rush me 25 Little Garden Plans — 25c. 
(] Full Color Lily Catalog — 25c. 

| () Or send both for — 35c. 


ADDRESS__ 
city_ ‘ __STATE 


LG EU lire ~ TM 


' Box G 


| 

| 

SI icaohsennietaiciioenentaninsncipeetainiienininieninepaaniminmmealii | 
——_—_———— | 

I 


Canby, , Oregon | | 
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A Riddle About Tapioca 


Dw you Guess the names of the 
plants in my September-issue puzzle? 
More than 700 letters have been re- 
ceived from 40 states (Alaska, of 
course!) and most of the answers were 
correct—or nearly so. Tapioca is the 
product found on every grocery shelf. 
It comes from the roots of Manihot 
esculenta (sometimes called M. utilis- 
sima). The golden-leaved plant pic- 
tured is Manihot esculenta variegata. 

How did so many readers “guess” 
the right answer? The phrase “a dis- 
tant poinsettia relative” is the clue that 
removes guess-work for solvers of this 
plant puzzle. All encyclopedias (and 
some dictionaries) impart to us the 
fact that the poinsettia belongs to the 
spurge or euphorbiaceae (you-for-be- 
A-see-ee) family. Flip back the pages 
to Euphorbiaceae and quickly you will 
find listed the members of the family 
whose products are of economic im- 
portance: hevea (rubber), aleurites 
(tung-oil tree), ricinus (castor-oil 
plant), codiaeum (croton oil), mani- 


hot (cassava), and hura (sandbox 
tree). If you began tracing these fam- 
ily members, you would soon realize 
that the manihot, cassava or tapioca- 
plant was the answer to my plant puz- 
zle. 

Some readers took their clue from 
the plant pictured. “It looked like the 
castor-oil plant.” The dictionary says 
that the castor-oil plant (ricinus) is a 
spurge or euphorbiaceae—and quickly 
the puzzle was solved. Other letters 
said “The plant pictured looks like a 
croton.” Again the riddle could be 
unraveled because crotons are of the 
spurge clan. 

Colocasia esculenta was one fre- 
quent answer, close, but incorrect. A 
member of the arum family, and re- 
lated to the calla lily, the colocasia 
has an edible root which is prepared 
like a potato. Commonly grown mem- 
bers of the arum, or calla family in- 
clude caladiums, dieffenbachias and 
philodendrons. Lest I confuse you in 
saying the colocasia, an arum, is re- 


Do you see the seed pod on this poinsettia? Spring-sown seeds flower their first Christmas. 






























































lated to the calla LILY, be assured 
that the calla is an arum, not a true 
lily. 

The plant pictured with my Sep- 
tember column is merely a striking 
variation of the commercial manihot. 
It still is a euphorbia. 


A television adventure series called 
“Bold Journey” recently showed the 
manihot growing in its native land, 
and the process by which its roots are 
processed into flour and _ tapioca. 
Those who saw the program knew the 
answer. A retired school teacher knew 
all about the plants from having 
taught social studies of Brazil. An- 
other answerer knew because she had 
once missed “tapioca” in a spelling 
bee! World-traveled readers wrote 
that in Malaya or Indonesia one 
would call this plant “ketala.” In 
Surinam it is the cassava. 

Do you feel better acquainted with 
the euphorbiaceae family? What 
member is most loved at this season? 
Of course you know the answer! If 
you want to know about another 
member of the spurge clan, read the 
adjacent article by Katherine B. 
Walker about jatropha. 

Q. Where do geranium seeds come 
from? I’ve read of them, but I have 
never found them on my plants. Mrs. 
J.L.M. 

A. Geraniums seldom set seeds of 
their own accord. Plants growing out- 
doors in the summer are pollinated by 
the bees and many seeds form. In- 
doors it is necessary to dust some of 
the pollen onto the delicate prong-like 
white stigmas in the center of the 
flower if seeds are desired. They ripen 
rapidly. When dry they have feathery- 
white tails. 


Q. Are poinsettias ever grown from 
seeds? M.D. 


A. Yes. The black seeds form in a 
three-parted capsule. Seeds sown in 
the spring provide flowering plants of 
medium size the following Christmas. 
If you want to grow your own seeds, 
examine carefully the yellow, odd- 
shaped true flowers of your poinsettia. 
When the pollen is loose, use a small 
paint brush to place it onto the sticky 
stigma of the flower. If a seed pod 
forms, let it mature naturally. When 
it becomes dry, the seeds may be har- 
vested and planted in moist, rich soil. 
Keep the soil constantly moist. After 
sprouting keep the seedlings in good 
light and well watered. Culture is then 
the same as for any poinsettia. + 
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This is Jatropha multifida—another relative of 
the poinsettia, tapioca-plant and croton. 


Jatropha multifida, commonly 
known as coral-plant or physic-nut by 
botanists, is grown outdoors from 
Texas to Brazil, and indoors wherever 
house plant devotees exist. It is 
classed as a shrub, but actually devel- 
ops a beautiful tree-like growth, and 
has very glossy, deeply palmate leaves. 
It is capable of producing scarlet 
flowers that are most attractive, but 
this seldom happens with indoor- 
grown plants. The blossoms gave rise 
to the common name of coral-plant, 
and the medicinal qualities of parts of 
the plant resulted in its other common 
name, physic-nut. J. multifida shares 
this name with another species, /. 
podagrica, while J. gossypifolia is 
known as bellyache-bush, and J. 
curcas as purging-nut. 

With these descriptive common 
names, I for one would not care to eat 
the seeds “like peanuts,” as L. H. 
Bailey reports is done in Mexico! 

Propagation of jatropha is exceed- 
ingly easy. The seeds are large and 
easy to handle, germinating readily in 
warm, moist, sandy loam. Cuttings 
from hard, young branches can also 
be rooted, but they must be allowed 
to dry somewhat before being placed 
in the rooting medium. Use bottom 
heat for rooting cuttings; remember 
these are tropical plants, and they not 
only enjoy heat but require it. 

The reason for drying the cuttings 
slightly before rooting, is that jatropha 
has the milky sap typical of the eu- 
phorbia family—of which it is a mem- 
ber. All plants with this milky sap 
must have cuttings calloused on the cut 
ends, else the cuttings will “bleed” to 
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Very, 
Very Good 


Jatropha 


By Katherine B. Walker 


death when inserted in damp soil. 

Once you have a jatropha started, 
whether by seeds, cuttings, or easiest of 
all, by buying a potted specimen, see 
that it is potted in sandy loam to 
which peat moss has been added (I 
use '/ by volume), keep it warm and 
as humid as possible, give it full 
bright light or partial sun, and main- 
tain an evenly moist soil. The plant 
will thrive, and put forth many new 
lacy-looking, umbrella-type leaves, 
and will be a delight. 

BUT—remember the “little girl 
who had a little curl, right in the mid- 
dle of her forehead, and when she was 
good, she was very, very good, but 
when she was bad . . .?” Well, “hor- 
rid” is the word for this vegetal coun- 
terpart of that little girl, when over- 
night it becomes nothing but a potful 
of bare stalks! This sporadic defolia- 
tion is not mentioned in any of the 
books I’ve read, but believe me, it hap- 
pens. I have thought of several possi- 
ble causes, but just as I think I have 
the trouble pin-pointed and guarded 
against, jatropha does a strip again, 
and I’m right back where I started. 
I’ve talked with some of my friends 
who are growers in Florida, and who 
are familiar with the shrub and its ec- 
centricities, and they think it’s a huge 
joke, mostly on whomever is grow- 
ing the shrub when it plays ’possum. 
Although they agree it happens, they 
either can’t or won't tell me why. 
Fortunately, it takes jatropha almost 
no time to put forth new leaves and 
become again a “very, very good” 
plant. But watch it—sooner or later 
it will be temporarily “horrid!” ¢ 
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HIGAN 


Hand 


EP Eda 


acre Fruit 


some Delicious 


ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
. Bridgman, Mich. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Over 600 varieties, new and old, in- 
cluding beautiful, rare exotics, are 
offered and described in our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG (25c 
per copy). Complete cultural in- 
structions also make this a valuable 
reference. 


BARRINGTON GREENHOUSES 
Dept. FG Barrington, N. J. 


FLOWER 


FREE ‘scx 


Write today for free illustrated book — cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties — old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 26, S. C. 


Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


large as a Nickel 


Giant of the 


shoulders 
one 


of 
while in this section ware omall 


pimeet a fallure."’ " Sa hes Se in our free catalog 
ekerman Nurseries, 115 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 


. Richard’s Old Homestead 


SPECTACULAR BLOOMS 

Flower spikes 3 to 5 feet tall closely 

acked with individual flowers up to 

Plants resistant to disease. 

Sturdy stems withstand high winds. 

Ten autiful varieties and colors. 

This year’s crop of — is the finest 
we have ever grown! 


BLACK KNIGHT—Dorkest violet. 
BLUEBIRD—Med. bive, white bee. 
BLUE JAY—Dark bive, darker bee. 
CAMELIARD—Lavender, white bee. 
GALAHAD—Giant pure white. 
GUINEVERE—L?. pink, white bee. 
KING ARTHUR—Violet, white bee. 
PERCIVAL—Clear white. 
SUMMER SKIES—Lt. bi., white bee. 
ROUND TABLE—Mixed colors. 

3 of one kind $1.25 

6 of one kind $2.35 

12 of one kind $4.00 


plants, 3 of each kind $10.00 


30 $12.50 valve for oni 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
5 PaCS HY lating time $1. 


Order dire oday, Plants 
sent pos' sealed of at piantine tim: 
Write Today for our FREE 1959 Perennial Catalog. 
NT PERENNIALS FOR PERMANENCE 
RICHARDS GARDENS, Box G-12D, Plainwell, Mich. 
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FLOWER 


FREE ‘scx 


Write today for free illustrated book — cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties — old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 26, S. C. 


New Flowers 
n Pictures 


Unusual Flowers from Far Places, illustrated 
| and interestingly described. Catalog of Seeds- 
| Bulbs-Plants, on request, Dept. V8. Visitors 


welcome at Nursery. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW Wildflower Catalog 


Write for Putney Nursery's new Spring cat- 
alog. We specialize in native, hardy wild- 
flowers, trees, shrubs and perennials. Also 
a complete line of other hardy northern 
grown nursery stock. 

“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy.” 
PUTNEY NURSERY, INC., Box 325-6, Putney, Vt. 


MIMOSA TREE 


FABULOUS TREE SLEEPS AT NICHT 


A relative of the sensitive plant that has almost 
human feeling. Fern-like foliage and fragrant 
pink blossoms. Fully described in Hanley’s big 
1959 catalog of guaranteed nursery stock. Send 
for your FREE copy today. 


HANLEY’S NURSERY, Box 480B, Carbondale, Ill. 


Shade Plus Profits 


x Abundant crops, quality nuts. 
. Beautiful as ornamental 
or shade tree. Free catalog. 


ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
120 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


GARDEN CLUB TALK|w~ 
ve 


e—N 
eo . 


Tue RaveigH GarpDEN Club and the 
Raleigh Garden Center, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, offer a wide variety of services 
to gardeners in their area. The garden club, 
under the direction of President Mrs. R. A. 
Isley, has general meetings featuring out- 
standing speakers, demonstrations, garden 
therapy and work shops. And for those 
especially interested in civic improvement 
there are campaigns ranging from “war 
on litterbugs” to dogwood plantings. 

This club issues a small bulletin, The 
Leaflet, which invites members to send in 
items that may help or interest other 
gardeners. 

The Garden Center (Carmen Jones 
Sears-Roebuck Garden Center) features 
year-round floral displays. During the week 
of September 15, one of the garden club 
members arranged flowers mentioned in the 
Bible and displayed them at the center. 
Later in the month there were flower ar- 
ranging classes, one of which demonstrated 
the usefulness and ornamental possibilities 
of gourds. Mrs. R. S. Dunham was the 
demonstrator and The Leaflet has this to 
say about her gourds: “Mrs. Dunham has 
goaded her gourds for so many years 
she has reached the point where she has 
only to whistle at them and they respond 
like a young girl on the boardwalk.” 

The Sears Foundation, working through 
the Garden Center, gives an annual award 
of $500 to “that community group endowed 
with the spirit to reclaim some unlovely 
portion of its city.” This contest begins 
October 1 and lasts through April 15. 


\ 
ith Peggie Schulz SS 


Greenwich Garden Center 


The Greenwich Garden Center, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, offers a regular pro- 
gram of horticultural and gardening lec- 
tures to all Greenwich residents. An infor- 
mation service is open from 10 a. m. to 
3 p. m. Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The Center’s library with its fine col- 
lection of gardening and nature books, 
catalogs and magazines is open to the 
public and a meeting room seating 50 
persons is available for group meetings. 


There is an evening gardening program 
for men only and a children’s gardening 
program is under way. Programs will be 
arranged for groups interested in gardening 
and related subjects, upon request. 


All residents of the town of Greenwich 
are invited to become members of the 
Garden Center, although everyone is wel- 
come to attend the lectures and use the 
facilities of the Center without member- 
ship. If you are interested in becoming a 
member write or call: 


Greenwich Garden Center, Inc., Bible 
Street, Cos Cob, Connecticut. 


Norfolk’s New Botanical Garden 


Norfolk, Virginia’s new Botanical Garden 
established February 18, 1958, presents a 
new concept in Botanical Gardens. Its 
general objectives are the same as others— 
to collect, preserve and present in 
orderly fashion plants of all kinds. 
varies in its financial setup, which 


an 
It 
is 


Carmen Jones, Mrs. W. B. Horton and Mrs. H. H. Hartman (left to right) 
Raleigh, North Carolina, are getting ready for a flower show to be held 


at the Garden Center. 
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‘ Sin 
Mrs. George Richardson, Dayton, Ohio, won 
the Mabel Yaste Trophy with this hemerocallis 
arrangement. 


modest, and its 75 acres of land, which 
instead of being planted with rare plants, 
are practically virgin. 

The managers of this botanical garden 
hope that small garden plots will be made 
available to those who love plants, but 
do not have the facilities to grow them— 
such as apartment dwellers. Since Norfolk 
is an international city, the seat for NATO, 
the managers hope that international gar- 
dens will be developed in this botanical 
setting, typical in design and flowers of the 
15 countries now in NATO. 


Flower Show Goes Modern 

The Ross Township Garden Club and 
the White Oak Heights Garden Club in 
cooperation with the Berkely Hills Woman’s 
Club, Mellwood Woman’s Club and Perry 
Highland Woman’s Club, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, used as a theme for their 
second annual show, “Interpreting the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year in Flowers.” 
Here are some of the interesting titles they 
dreamed up for their arrangements: 

A Trek to the South Pole; Lights in the 
Sky; Food for Thought; IGY Informal 
Luncheon; Secrets of the Deep; What Will 
the Weather Be?; Junior Exhibit; A 
Specific Attraction; and Invitation Class. 


Hemerocallis 

Time was when we wouldn’t dream of 
using a daylily in a flower arrangement. 
Now several garden clubs hold complete 
hemerocallis shows. This year hemerocallis 
arrangers competed for a new award, The 
Mabel Yaste Tri-Color Trophy. 

Winner of the trophy, Mrs. George 
Richardson, Dayton, Ohio, selected the 


Send news about your club and show dates 
directly to: 

Peggie Schulz 

7714 Fairfield Rd. N. 

Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


Show dates must be received four months 
in advance. 
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class “An arrangement using natural wood 
as a container or base, accessories allowed.” 
Her arrangement consisted of hemerocallis, 
palm, and dried heart of palm in a drift- 
wood container with a duck as an ac- 
cessory. 

Mrs. W. K. Fawcett, of the Peachtree 
Heights Garden Club, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Mrs. James Craig Foster, of the Blue Grass 
Hemerocallis Society, Lexington, Kentucky; 
Mrs. C. H. Blanchard, Pensacola, Florida, 
a member of the Pensacola Hemerocallis 
Society; and Clyde B. Carter, 
Georgia, were also finalists. 


Valdosta, 


Worcester Horticultural Society 

The County Horticultural 
Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, has ten 
major exhibits through the year beginning 
with garden displays of spring plants and 
flowers. This is followed by iris, rose and 
lily exhibitions. 


Worcester 


A midsummer exhibition 
features cut flowers and flower arrange- 
ments and a children’s show. Gladiolus are 
on display during August; dahlias in Sep- 
tember, chrysanthemums and other fall 
flowers with dried material, fruits and vege- 
tables make up the October harvest ex- 
hibition. 

Out-of-county exhibits are welcomed and 
will be recognized with ribbons, certificate 
of merit or award. If you are interested 
write: Worcester County Horticultural So- 
ciety, 30 Elm Street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


To Our New Subscribers 


If you enjoy this column and want to 
obtain a little publicity for your garden 
club, center, or horticultural society, send 
me some of your show schedules or year- 
books and a few interesting notes about 
your programs, fund-raising ideas and civic 
projects. Please send show dates three 
months in advance. If you desire a reply to 
your letter please enclose a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. We have free copies of 
“Themes and Programs,” and a leaflet on 
“How To Start a Garden Club.” You 
may have either or both for a stamped 
envelope. ¢ 


ON THE CALENDAR 


Dec. 6; Holiday Flower Show, sponsored by 
Green Thumb, Leaf and Petal and Queen of 
Spades Garden Clubs of Dayton, Ohio. 
Open to public 12:30 to 5 p.m. Picadilly 
Room of the Miami Hotel, Dayton. 


Dec. 8-12, 


Pennsylvania 


Christmas Show given by the 
Society, 1617 
Philadelphia 3, 


Horticultural 
Pennsylvania Boulevard, 


Pennsylvania. 


Dec. 10-14; Christmas Greens Exhibition 
sponsored by the National Capital Garden 
Club League, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C. No admission charge. 


Dec. 12; Fifth annual meeting and show 
of the American Poinsettia Society, Fontana 
Hotel, Mission, Texas. 
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ERANIUM 


” PLANTS FROM SEED. New double 
and Semi-Double varieties, all shades. 
Described in New Seed & Nursery Cata- 
log. Send 10c in coin for 50c Pkt. FREE 
or 3 Pkts. for 25c — eee 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN . 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, 


Dept. 462, “Rockford. iilinois 


TOMATOES 
pees Pom aoe 


One packet of this sensational Tomato grown 
right in your own garden, will produce 
k enough fruit for the average family. 
New BURGESS CLIMBING 


WP -2-EReP 


- ete h on trellis or 

aide of buil Satan) meaty, elicious fruits, 

up to 2 lbs. Wonderful flavor. 

pont Aqgocivenst Research 

Foundation “Seal of Approval”. 
re eee OFFER: 10¢ 


3 PACKETS fon, 2c 
FREE Garden Guide Catalog of 
famous ‘‘BLIZZARD BELT” 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO, 
198-B Galesburg, Mich. 


Why Be Content With Once Bloomers? 
YOU NEED THE COLORFUL NEW 


TWO-SEASON IRIS 


Bloom heavily in the spring and then 
again in the summer, fall or winter, 
depending on the variety. I have the 
world’s only large collection of these 
double-duty Iris, including over 70 va- 
rieties in every color of the rainbow. 


YOU NEED MY EXCITING NEW 
IRIS COLOR GUIDEBOOK 
With Many Helpful Features: 


Four new 1959 introductions in Two- 
season Iris: Double Duty, Fall 
Surprise, Autumn Princess and 
Fall Flamingo. 

Full-color pictures of these 2-season 
Iris: Blue Surprise, Savage, 
Glowing Amber, Joseph’s Mantle, 
Pink Lace and Sally Ann. 

Over 700 varieties of 20 types and 
races of Iris, including the fascinat- 
ing new HORNED Iris, the LACY 
LOVELIES, and the novel FLAT 
Bearded Iris. 

. Over 70 varieties shown in full color. 
Helpful Guides to the selection of 
varieties by color, season of bloom 
and height. Fully. indexed. 


f==="=Don't Delay—Mail COUPON Today* =" 


RAINBOW Hybridizing GARDENS 
Dept. FE-12, Placerville, California 


I enclose 25c (coin or stamps) for gorgeous 
1959 IRIS COLOR GUIDEBOOK, as 
soon as ready, and also free Certificate 
good for expensive new Iris with my first 
order for Iris. 


Print NaGn0......c0cccccovcsccercccecocnsnsecnssseonesensonetet 


Be et Tana cncccccccscvcccntesctcctninninntnnniniernaniel 
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CATALOG DIRECTORY 


WATER LILIES 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Pool Building & Planting Instruction 
VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
Closed Sundays — 2460 N. Euclid Avenu 
UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 








DUTCH AMARYLLIS CATALOG 


Profusely illustrated, and containing a 
wealth of cultural information, this book is 
a “must” for all indoor gardeners. 


Also included will be listings of all major 
Dutch strains, as well as those from Japan, 
India and America. Send 50c for your copy 
today. 


GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC., Farmington 3, Mich. 
pcesoominn [| LAC 
A RARE NEW SHRUB 
FR Om cn 


— Just picture in your yard, a beau- 
tiful mass of (il blossoms every spring -_ fall 
and quite often eerny Goa all summer. Ideal for lawn 
and border planting. Described in FREE bargain catalog 
of fruits, shrubs, trees, roses. Write today. 


Ackerman Nursery, 100 Leke St., Bridgman, Mich. 








ALIVE 
TODAY! 





Arch Lightbody is one of 800,- 
000 Americans cured of can- 


cer because they went to their 
doctors in time. They learned 
that many cancers are curable 
if detected early and treated 
promptly. That’s why an 
annual health checkup 

is your best cancer 
insurance. 


American Cancer Society ¥° 
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We have a bank 50 feet long by six 
feet wide that is difficult to mow. Could 
you recommend something to plant that 
will smother out the grass and have some 
degree of beauty? W. S. H., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Living in a rather hilly section myself, 
I can fully understand your desire to avoid 
mowing the bank. The three most inex- 
pensive ground covers I can suggest are 
English ivy, vinca and pachysandra. Lonic- 
era (honeysuckle) could be used, but it is 
definitely hard to keep in bounds. Dwarf 
evergreen shrubs would be more expensive, 
but handsome. 

My Japanese maples on the east side 
of the house lose their leaves every year 
around the first of July. They do not 
come again until spring. I have sprayed 
them with malathion on top and bottom 
of the leaves. What can be done to stop 
the leaves from falling? J. P., New York. 

Since you are using a good insecticide 
and you are still losing the leaves, the 
problem must be due to disease. Unfortu- 
nately, there are a large number of differ- 
ent diseases which attack maples. My best 
advice would be to describe and show your 
problem to a local nurseryman or tree 
expert. Excessive soil dryness during July 
could also cause trouble. 

Even after careful cultivation and 
fertilizing, our healthy looking hydran- 
gea still does not bloom. What can you 
suggest? Mrs. E. P., West Virginia. 

If your hydrangea is growing well and 
putting on new growth every year, it 
should flower. There are two possible causes 
for lack of bloom. The first would be the 
variety. Your local nurseryman should be 
able to tell you if you have the right variety 
for your particular location. There are a 
few varieties of hydrangea which are diffi- 
cult to get to set buds. The second problem 
could be your method of pruning. If you 
prune drastically either in late fall or early 
spring, you could be removing all of the 
flower buds. The hydrangea initiates its 
buds in late summer and early fall. The 
buds then develop over the winter and will 
bloom during that summer. Therefore, the 
best time to prune the hydrangea is im- 
mediately after blooming. 




















Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest-and“timeliness will be answered 
in this column. No questions can be acknowledged or answered except in this column. 


THE FORUM 


your questions answered by R. W. Langhans 









What kind of irises bloom both in the 
spring and fall? Do they grow tall? Do 
they bloom profusely during both sea- 
sons? Mrs. R. B., Virginia. 

There are irises which bloom in both 
spring and fall; however, they are novelties. 
Actually they are sports that have been 
selected for their occasional second bloom- 
ing. They belong to the bearded iris group 
and their best bloom is in the spring as is 
true with the rest of that group. Study iris 
catalogs for varieties most highly recom- 
mended as twice-blooming. Under ideal 
conditions these will give a few fall blooms. 

What should I do about hyacinths 
that are coming up already? They are 
an inch out of the ground now, and I 
am afraid they will freeze when cold 
weather sets in. How can I protect them? 
Mrs. O. R., New York. 

This is a very tricky situation and two 
things must be kept in mind. First you want 
to protect the hyacinths from the cold 
weather, and second you want to keep the 
plants cool enough so that they do not 
grow more until spring. Since cold weather 
is so close, I would first place a covering 
of straw or peat moss—about '/2-inch— 
over the tops of the bulbs. As soon as cold 
weather has finally settled in I would place 
another two or three inches of cover over 
the bulbs. This should protect the hyacinths 
until warm weather arrives in the spring. 
As soon as the danger of frost is over, you 
should carefully remove the covering ma- 
terial. 

Can holly be started from a slip, and 
if so, how should it be done? Mrs. P. A., 
Connecticut. 

Holly can be started from slips or cut- 
tings. Some holly (ilex) is very difficult 
to root, and normally the rarer, the harder 
it is to root. The normal procedure is to 
remove a cutting about six inches long from 
the ends or terminals of the shoot. This 
should be done in late August or early 
September. The wood at that time is fairly 
mature and yet not too soft. The base of 
the cutting should be dusted with a rooting 
hormone (any garden store should carry 
this item). Place the cuttings in a sand 
propagating bed. The cuttings should root 
in about one month. If you have a green- 
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house they should be transplanted into pots 
to be carried over the winter. If you have 
no greenhouse, the temperature in the 
propagating frame should be allowed to 
cool. Try to maintain a minimum tempera- 
ture of about 32 degrees all winter. The 
cuttings can be lined out in the spring as 
soon as the soil can be worked. 

Authors advise the use of “well rotted 
stable manure.” Can the dehydrated 
cow manure be used instead? A. E. H., 
Connecticut. 

There are probably two reasons for rec- 
ommending the use of well rotted stable 
manure. The first would be for the danger 
of ammonia. Fresh manures many times 
contain a great deal of ammonia and high 
concentrations can cause plant injury. The 
second is for ease of handling, appearance 
and odor. Well rotted manure is superior 
in the above mentioned items as compared 
to fresh manures. To answer your question 
as to whether the dehydrated manure can 
be used—the answer would be yes, as the 
ammonia has dissipated and the material 
is in a useful and easy to handle condition. 

Is it true that peat moss contains weed 
seeds? H. P. R., New Jersey. 

If I were to be dogmatic and say no, 
there would be numerous people who 
would say that I was wrong, and they 
probably could find a weed seed in peat 
moss. However, for all practical purposes, 
if you buy peat moss, you will not have 
any problems with weeds which originate 
from the peat. 

Can sea-weed be used to make humus 


and compost? How can it be prepared 
for such use? L. W. A., Florida. 

I personally would not recommend the 
use of sea-weed as a source of compost. 


The material, however, can be used but 
there are a number of sources of possible 
trouble. The biggest problem would be the 
accumulation of salts. If the sea-weed was 
not washed well with fresh water it would 
be possible to get an accumulation of salts 
in the resulting humus that could kill 
plants. However, if you are willing to wash 
the material carefully before applying it to 
the compost pile, it should work satisfac- 
torily. 

I have several bags of tulip bulbs 
which I failed to get planted before the 
ground froze. What can I do with them 
now? Mrs. E. V. L., New York. 

You may plant them in pots, which are 
then placed outdoors and covered with a 
foot or so of peat moss or straw. The pots 
can be removed in about two or three 
months and brought into a cool, sunny 
window of your house. This will give you 
a progression of tulips forced for early 
blooms in your home. Or you can leave 
them under the cover until the other tulips 
start to grow, at which time you can place 
these pots around in your garden. If you 
have a place where the bulbs could be 
stored through the winter at a temperature 
of 40 to 50 degrees, this is possible. They 
could then be planted outdoors as soon 
as the ground could be worked. 
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#2 surpass them—nothing! = 


When warm weather comes, put it outdoors 


YOUR VALUABLE TULIPS DESERVE PROTECTION 


When you plant TULIPS or other BULBS, 
GLADIOLUS or other CORMS — “Pennies” can 
insure your investment against — 


e FUNGUS DISEASES e INSECTS e RODENTS 


NOTT’S 3 WAY BULB SAVER 
FUNGICIDE « INSECTICIDE * REPELLENT 


Simple and easy to use—just dust bulbs or corms at time of 
planting with NOTT’S 3 WAY BULB SAVER. 79c protects 75-100 
bulbs or corms, 2.49 size, 300-400. Other sizes 4.50 and 19.50 


AT YOUR FRIENDLY GARDEN SUPPLY STORE 


NOTT MFG. CO., INC. PO’KEEPSIE, N.Y. ‘RST oH 
fake eerie: 


Like a “Living Rainbow” of Purple, White, 
Yellow, Pink, Rose, Red-Bronze and Coley 


Exotic, Color Changing 


(Beloperone guttata) 


BRINGS YOUR HOME GLOWING 
COLOR ALL WINTER LONG! 


Enjoy new, glowing, jewel-like color on your window sill all 
winter, with Stern’s fabulous and unique Mexican Shrimp ame 
Produces an abundance of flower-like sheaths that c ange 
color as they mature... from yellow to flesh-pink to dusky 
rose and finally a rich red-bronze with glints of gold! These 
graceful spikes are tipped with white, purple-spotted flowers. 


BLOOMS INDOORS AND OUTDOORS ALMOST ALL YEAR 


Despite its exotic good looks, this easy- goppER NOW for GIFTS & YOUR HOME 

going Mexican beauty needs little care. Christmas Special Holds Only While 3 for? 2 00 

fOWS up to 3° a mont to a cascading Present Limited Supply Lasts. 

arrangement 18 inches tall. Blooms indoors s : 6 for $3 75 

almost constantly from November till April. eT tena tee — . 
You must be delighted or you'll receive 10 for*6.00 

free replacement or your money back. All prices postpaid 


Stern 'S Nurseries Dept. 120, Geneva, New York 


in your garden to bloom again. Thrives 
and blooms for years! 


Plant your seeds in Fertl-Cubes seedling starters. They root in 
ORGANIC plant food, always have plenty of nourishment. Big, 
healthy root systems develop. You transplant cube, root and all 
without disturbance. There’s no wilt, no setback. You get won- 
derful results. That's why over 8 million have been used here. 
SO SIMPLE TO USE 
No lost plants due to soil diseases. Nothing left to chance. 
Clean, odorless. No manure to handle. Ideal for planting seed 
in the house or in the garden. 
START SEEDS INDOORS RIGHT NOW— 
TRANSPLANT LATER WITHOUT SETBACK 
DON’T WAIT. Send $2 soeey, for kit of 40 Fertl-Cubes, including 
perlite, instruction folder. Produce 40 big beautiful flower or 
vegetable plants. Realize the joy and satisfaction of gro —? 
the finest flowers and biggest vegetables in your neighborhoo 
Amaze and delight your friends with your 1959 garden. With 
Fertl-Cube seedling starters it can be equal to the finest in 
England. Immediate delivery from our big, new factory. 
Money back if you are not completely delighted 
120 FERTL-CUBES, $495 40 FERTL-CUBES, $ 
(Economy Size Kit) ppd. 4 (Reg. Size Kit) ppd. 2 
SO EASY TO ORDER BY MAIL— ORDER FROM 


FERTL, INC. 
3 Sole Manufacturers 
"For a Glorious ‘59 Garden—Mail This Coupon Today! ~~~ 
Se FERTL, INC., Dept. 8D6, South Norwalk, Conn. 
Please send me at once guaranteed Fertl-Cubes as indicated below. 


ie Econ. Size Kit(s) (each with 120 cubes) @ $4.95 ppd. 
—______Reg. Kit(s) (each with 40 cubes) @ $2.00 ppd. 


ao and vegetables. 
: We introduced them in 
a: America. Nothing can 


Place 
perlite 
in hole. 


Press seed 
inte perlite. 


I enclose check, or money order for total: $. 





A Gardener's Desk 


by Archie Schulz 
drawings by Art Olmscheid 


IF YOU NEED a central storage area for your accumu- 
lated garden notes, hybridizing records, correspondence, 
and tear sheets detailing things you mean to do some 
day, you will find this desk just the thing for you. 

It’s planned to accommodate a typewriter (good for 
the student in the family too), and the hinged top com- 
partment gives additional space for large drawings, blue 
prints, photographs, and so on. 

Make it of pine and you can keep the total cost under 
$20. If you prefer one of the select hard woods the desk 
will run about $22 to $25. 


DESK 


%,* . * — 7 
oS oe 4x2" 48 


sTrie 
"x 26" x66" ao, 
pee te Og 


34"x2" xis" 
BRACE 
i224’ f 
sTRIPsS 


Here is a suggested work plan. Start the desk by 
making the 34” by 26” by 66” desk top. Cut and fit the 
drawer walls and put in the drawer strips. You will 
probably want to notch the pieces to fit them together, 
thus necessitating a few small changes in the dimensions. 

Saw out the legs and use glue and screws to attach 
them and the brace to the desk top. 

Next comes the 24” x 43” top-of-the-desk storage 
compartment which is also fitted to the desk with glue 
and screws. Finish by adding the hinged lid. 

Build the drawers and your desk is completed. 


A 
~ 


6 


Sts 


3" 


END VIEW 
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Gardens Come in Catalogs 


(Continued from page 31) 

Stern’s Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y., although offer- 
ing a general nursery stock, have some interesting 
novelties: sub-zero tree roses, a tree rose with 
four colors grafted into one standard and hanging 
basket tuberous begonias. 


Tennessee Nursery, Cleveland, Tenn., in its gen- 
eral nursery listings has four kinds of blight resist- 
ant pears developed by the Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station, a 4-in-1 dwarf apple tree, the 
hican (a cross between hickory and pecan), and 
a 3-in-1 althea grafted to contain red, white and 
blue flowers on the same bush. 


Wayside Gardens, of Mentor, Ohio, issues what 
many consider the classic catalog of ornamentals. 
Each catalog is almost book size, and with most 
of the pages in color it is little wonder that Way- 
side charges for it. An amazing selection of stand- 
ard items in hardy perennials and woody orna- 
mentals are listed, besides many specialties not 
available elsewhere. A few: ‘‘weather-proof daf- 
fodils;’’ a full line of hardy asters including dwarfs; 
veronicas; flowering crabs; viburnums; hardy vines. 
Next spring Wayside will list a number of interest- 
ing plants never offered before. 


Whitten Nurseries, Bridgman, Mich., has a very 
extensive selection of polyantha roses, tree roses, 
house plants, and ornamental trees. A few of 
these: pink weeping crab (Malus echtermeyer), 
golden chain tree (Laburnum vulgare); Hankow 
corkscrew willow (Salix matsudona tortuosa), and 
the Tom Thumb spruce (Picea glauca conica) or 
dwarf Alberta, a dense little tree that grows only 
an inch a year. Also perennials. roses, hedging, 
fruit trees, berries, evergreens, nut trees. 


Flower Seed Specialists 


George W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, South 
Carolina, issues a catalog containing seeds, bulbs 
or plants of around 3,000 varieties of flowers. This 
year a new novelty will be the double multiflora 
petunia ‘Cherry Tart,’ which is quite unique. An 
F, hybrid, it is not only a double petunia which 
seems at home outdoors (something new!) but it 
is fairly easy to start from seeds. Park will also 
have giant double gloxinias in three named varieties 
(plants only available this year); and an F, hybrid 
fibrous begonia, ‘Cinderella,’ that features an 
unbegonia-like yellow puff-ball flower framed by 
white or pink petals. Other new things from Park: 
an F, hybrid snapdragon for outdoor use; a deep 
yellow china aster ‘Duchess;’ ‘Zvalenek’s Crested’ 
calendula; ‘Yellow Toreador’ celosia; a large flow- 
ered double bright red portulaca; a_ raspberry 
colored salvia called ‘Barbara;’ dwarf creeping 
Vinca rosea called ‘Rose Carpet,’ a promising hot- 
spot ground cover. 


Pearce Seed Co., Moorestown, N. J., has long 
been known by people who like to grow unusual 
plants from seeds. Here are just a few that Pearce 
lists: Tahoka daisy (Machaeranthera tanaceti- 
folia); star of Texas (Xanthisma texanum); rosy 
wings (Othake sphacelata), and the pink and white 
daisy (Aphanostephus skirrobasis); Southern star 
(Oxypetalum caeruleum), Dahlborg daisy or golden 
fleece (Thymophila tenuiloba); Brazilian butterfly 
(Asclepias currassavica); ‘Golden Bowl’ hibiscus; 
Three Birds of Portugal (Linaria triornithophora) ; 
the annual incarvillea (Incarvillea variabilis); all 
show the wide possibilities annuals present for be- 
ing different. 


Hollies 


Brownell Holly Farms, Milwaukie, Ore., has 
English and American hollies, also Oriental kinds, 
but specializes in English. Many varieties and 
species are available in sizes from year-old pot 
plants to 15 or 20 feet. 

For American hollies an important dealer is 
Earle Dilatush’s Holly Farm, Robbinsville, N. J. 
Listed are the many varieties originated by Mr. 
Dilatush; including fast-growing ‘Perfection,’ 
crinkle-leaved ‘Cardinal Improved.’ and the mound- 
form, low growing ‘Maryland Dwarf.’ English, 
Chinese, and Japanese hollies are also available 
here. 


Roses 


Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Calif., is best 
known for roses, although it does have camellias, 
fruits, and other garden plants. Besides 125 regular 
rose varieties, Armstrong will have three new ones 
this year, ‘Heat Wave,’ ‘Ruby Lips,’ and ‘Green 
Fire.’ Armstrong features a special flowering 
peach, ‘Saturn,’ which bears fruit of good quality. 
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Arp Roses, Inc., of Tyler, Texas, issues a color- 
ful catalog of Texas-grown roses, over 125 of them. 
Two featured Arp originations are ‘Lemon Chif- 
fon,’ and ‘Pink Frost,’ both hybrid teas. Paper 
shell pecan and persimmon trees are also sold by 
Arp. 

Bosley Nursery, Mentor, 
azaleas, rhododendrons and hollies. but roses are 
the specialty. A new one, ‘Chuckles.’ created by 
Roy E. Shepherd, will be introduced by Bosley in 
this spring's list. 

Conard-Pyle Co., Star Roses, West Grove. Pa., 
will include at least four original new introductions 
among its 100 or more roses listed this season. 
‘Pink Peace,’ ‘Tapestry,’ ‘Fantan,’ and ‘Torch 
Song,’ all hybrid teas, are the new ones. A good 
selection of old timers, climbers and miniatures, 
too. 

Jackson and Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. This 
year an addition to the usual line of modern roses 
will be ‘Kordes Perfecta,’ which J&P introduced 
in this country. ‘Fashionette,’ ‘Gold Coast,’ ‘Pink 
Chiffon,’ ‘Red Wings,’ ‘White Queen,’ and ‘Ivory 
Fashion’ will also join J&P’s list in the coming 
year. 

For miniature roses, the Sequoia Nursery, 
Visalia, Calif., lists more than 30 varieties, the 
largest selection in America. These tiny roses, be- 
coming so popular, are the specialty of breeder 
Ralph S. Moore. Four new kinds will be listed in 
the 1959 catalog. 


Will Tillotson’s Roses, Watsonville, Calif., has 
always issued a catalog considered highly unusual. 
It has little color, but describes its 230 or so rose 
varieties in colorful language of the late Mr. 
Tillotson. Appropriate and sometimes ancient 
poetry and prose embellish the little book, which 
is an excellent source of old and rare roses, as 
well as modern varieties. 


Dahlias 


Parrella’s Dahlia Gardens of New York, N. Y., 
has a list of hundreds of kinds of dahlias—large 
flowering, ball, miniature, pompons, singles and 
small singles. Two of them, ‘Kemp’s Memorial,’ 
and ‘Uchuu,” are new Parrella creations which 
collected honors at dahlia shows last year. 

Baby single dahlias and collarette dahlias are 
emphasized in the catalog of Swan Island Dahlias, 
Canby, Ore. These types are not grown by many 
gardeners. ‘Japanese Bishop.’ an anemone-flowered 
small dahlia of glowing red, continues a favorite. 
Collarettes are unusual because of the row of 
petaloids around the center. 


Tris 


Tom Craig, of Escondido, Calif., grows and sells 
irises and daylilies. His little catalog, illustrated 
with his own drawings, lists newer irises and day- 
lilies including the Craig introductions. 


Eden Road Iris Garden, Wenatchee, Wash., has 
an extensive listing of modern tall bearded irises, 
plus a good group of older varieties, and a selection 
of dwarfs, medians and lilliputs. Gordon Plough, 
the hybridizer, reports a new one offered this year 
called ‘Satan’s Choice,’—result of a wide cross 
made in 1950 between a black iris ‘Black Forest’ 
and a pink one ‘Pink Sensation.” A_ resulting 
seedling crossed with a red iris ‘Garden Glory’ 
brought this blackish-red novelty iris with a red 
violet beard. 


Rainbow Hybridizing Gardens in Placerville, 
California, is the home for all kinds of irises, 
especially oncos, regelias, and their kin. Recently 
Lloyd Austin has added his ‘“‘horned” and flat 
irises to the selection. Next year his catalog will 
emphasize several new two-season or autumn 
blooming irises, and the list will be what Austin 
calls ‘‘the only complete and up-to-date offering” 
in these irises. This catalog lists 70 or more fall 
bloomers among its more than 700 iris varieties and 
races. 


Tell’s Iris Gardens of Provo, Utah, publishes a 
complete list of tall and dwarf bearded irises, 
medians and intermediates, spuria irises and day- 
lilies. Next spring Tell Muhlestein, the owner, will 
introduce five of his own creations plus a dozen 
more from other hybridizers. 


Ohio, sells roses, 


House & Greenhouse Plants 


Fischer Greenhouses, Linwood, N. J., specializes 
in African violets. ‘Flair’ and ‘Coquette’ are two 
new award winning varieties on the list. The 
yellow episcia is now offered by Fischer under the 
name ‘Tropical Topaz.’ It is often sought by 
African violet collectors as a color complement to 
their collections. 


(Please turn to page 45) 





DIRECTORY 


CATALOG 


Newest Varieties of Disease Free 


NUT TREES 


Double Value — Shade Pius Profits 


Best varieties of English Walnut, Hardy Pecans, Black 
Walnut, Chestnut, etc. Heavy bearers. Enough nuts to 
eat plus some to sell. Excellent for shade. FREE catalog. 
Over 100 bargains in shrubs, evergreens, fruits, roses, 
trees. Write for your copy today. 

Ackerman Nursery, 105 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


Most Popular Gardening 
Catalog in America 


FREE! 


a ae ee lee 
Direct-To-You Nurseries 


84 colorful pages. Thousands of 
items and collections. 1959 
SPRING CATALOG features 
NEW All-America selections: 
Roses — Starfire, Ivory Fashion; 
Mums—Flair, Girl Friend, Crimson 
Lady; Glads— Joyous, Sparkler; 
new Ballerina Ruffled Begonias, 
new annuals, perennials, fruits, 
trees and shrubs. Our best catalog 
yet. Many premiums and garden- 


ing tips. Send postcard today 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
5128 E Street, Hamburg, lowa 


FLOWER BOOK 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a 
free copy of the new Park Flower Book 
for 1959. 


This catalogue describes over 3,000 varie- 
ties of flower seed and plants . . . many 
rare kinds . . . all the new ones as well as 
the older varieties. The book also contains 
cultural directions, a pronouncing index and 
germination tables. 


Hundreds of actual black and white photo- 
graphs, and many full-color photographs to 
show you how the flowers actually look. 


Send postcard today 
for your free copy! 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD 49, S. C. 





. Holly 

. Teasel or chestnut 
. Sweet gum burrs 
. Artificial grapes 
. Beads 


An Everlasting Holly Oree 


By Mrs. James C. Raleigh 


THIS LITTLE HOLLY tree might very well become a 
tradition, with a yearly holiday appearance in your 
home. It is made to last! 

The holly is glycerinized. First wash and rinse it well. 
Split and scrape the branch ends, and place them in 
a three-inch deep solution of one-third glycerine and 
two-thirds water. Avoid overcrowding as air circula- 
tion is necessary. This process requires about two weeks. 
Since the color changes, you will “remake” them green. 
A paint bomb is the answer. 

The tree stands approximately two feet high in a 
metal tub. The stovetops (cachepots) so popular with 
arrangers, would serve nicely as containers. 

There’s a choice of mechanics — either a cone of 
chicken wire, or graduated discs of styrofoam, impaled 
through the center with a large knitting needle or dowel. 
Spray the discs green. Start building the tree from the 
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top downward, always bearing in mind that you're 
aiming for a symmetrical form. Use small pieces of holly 
at first, and as you approach the bottom increase the 
size to give the tree a natural fullness. 

I limited the color scheme to green, gold and white. 
Dried teasel heads and the spiney fruit-balls from the 
sweet gum tree were gilded and glittered. The snowballs 
are artificial grapes separated, and the berries were 
concocted from a discarded necklace! The various pieces 
are wired separately and then attached to florist’s 
wooden picks. Strive for variety and be conscious of 
scale in the clusters. 

Creative talents will suggest many other materials 
for trimming—acorns, small cones, seed pods, tallow 
berries and small artifical fruits. Varieties of ilex or the 
small-leaved Rhododendron carolinianum, euonymus or 
even ivy might substitute for the holly.¢ 
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Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, 


each. Special headings $1.50 extra. 
FLOWER & GARDEN, , Classified Dept., 


CLASSIFIED 


$18.00 per issue. Extra words 85 cents 


Initials, street address, city, state counted. Post office zone number 
will not be charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: 


5483 _Westport Road, _Kansas City VW, 


CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 
_ Missouri. _ 





“AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots, insecti- 
cides, charcoal. labels, wicking. Complete line. Cat- 
alog. Neil C. Miller, Penns Grove 29, N. J. 
AFRICAN VIOLET SOCIETY invites you to join. 
Members’ services: African Violet magazine quarterly, 
contains authoritative information on growing, in- 
sects, diseases, hybridizing, newest varieties, annual 
convention. Write for free brochure. The African 
Violet Society of America, Inc., Dept. A, P. O. Box 
1326, Knoxville, Tenn. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WAXES FLOORS WITHOUT “WAX.” New in- 
vention. No more floor wax to buy. aaciiea 
seller. Samples sent on trial. Kristee 104, Akron, O. 


AMARYLLIS 


IMPORTED DUTCH AMARYLLIS, Listing many 
named varieties of the Ludwig, Warmenhoven and 
Van Meeuwen Strains. Robert Goedert, Box 6534, 
Jacksonville 5, Fla. 








ANTI-FRO“*T PROTECTIVE BAGS 


PROTECT SHRUBBERY AGAINST FREEZING 
with Anti-Frost Bags. To introduce we offer 69c 
sample free to first 500 inquiries. Write Anti- 
Frost, Manheim, Pa. 





BEGONIAS 


WINTER- FLOWERING ‘‘CHRISTMAS BEGO. 
NIAS"; glowing colors, pink, white, red, cream, 
scarlet; $2.00 each; 3—$5.00; 7—$10.00. Rex, 
excellent foliage, flower arranging, 4—$3.50. New 
catalog, 1,000 houseplants, with color, 25c. Logee’s 
Greenhouses, Danielson, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME. Profitable, fascinat- 
ing. Successful home grower explains speciai light, 
temperature and humidity conditions orchids need. 
Free—full details. Orchids, 100 S. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4. 


DAHLIAS 


WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL DAHLIA Catalog. 
300 varieties to choose from, over 100 illustrated 
full color. Send 25c¢ for copy. Swan Island Dahlias, 
Box 901G, Canby, Ore. One of world’s largest 
growers. 





EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER: “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!” 
Included free: ‘““How to Grow Gorgeous Flowers 
With Domesticated Earthworms’’ Oakhaven 64, 
Cedar Hill, Tex. 


YOU NEED NO GREEN THUMB—raising ae 
with pure Worm Castings. Healthier plants, larger 
flowers, no odors, clean to handle, sterilized. 4 Ib. 
pkg. $2.50 P.P. Nutmeg State Earthworm Industries, 
Deep River, Conn. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 


illustrated colon, Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-12, 
Hawthorne, N. 





FLOWER POTS 


SQUARE PLASTIC POTS 3”—25 for $1.00, 50 
for $1.75, 100 for $3.00 mail postpaid. Satisfaction 
Yoho & Hooker, FG 1165, Youngstown, 


GARDEN TRACTORS 


SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. Hoes be- 
tween plants and rows, including strawberries. 
Eliminates hand hoeing. Standard in size, yet en- 
tirely different. Patent 2742840. Also tills. Fantastic 
al to first few inquiries. Auto Hoe, DePere 60, 

isc. 
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CYPRESS KNEES, SEASONED, POLISHED, for 
Arrangements, Ornaments, Lamps, Gifts. 8-16” 
six assorted, $5.75: $11.00 dozen, postpaid. Guar- 
anteed. Gippol's, De Leon Springs, Fila. 


GLADIOLUS 


INTRODUCING NEW GLADIOLUS. These new 
beauties originated by Ralph Baerman the Dean of 
American Hybridizers. Send for our list showing 
these and others in color. Glads since 1922. Red- 
wood Nurseries, Box 587, Salem, Ore. 





HELP WANTED WOMEN 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME Assembling our items. 
Experience unnecessary. Lee Mfg. 466 S. Robertson, 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


RARE, UNUSUAL HOUSEPLANTS, _ Begonias, 
Passifloras, Gesneriads. Ferns, Tubers, Seed. Illus- 
trated fall catalog 25c. Tropical Paradise, 3810 
Bales, Kansas City 28, Mo. 

HOUSE OF RARE PLANTS: Hard to find choice 
house plants. Fall lise free. Illustrated catalog 2c. 
Merry Gardens, Camden, Me. 

HOYAS (Old Fashioned Wax Plants)—4 different 
$3.00: 8 different $8.00; 10 different Ivies $5.00; 
10 different Peperomias $4.50. Labeled. Postpaid. 
Ter--ce View Gardens. Greencastle. Ind. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25c. 
cultural instructions! 600 varieties, 
including beautiful, rare exotics. 
houses, Dept. F, Barrington, N. J 








Complete 
old and_ new, 
Barrington Green- 





IMPORTED ROYAL DUTCH AMARYLLIS 


HAVE THE famous Royal Dutch 
Hybrid Amaryllis in six colors. Red, white, orange, 
salmon, striped and rose. Planting instructions in- 
cluded. Top size. 1 bulb $3.50, 3 for $10, 6 for 
$19, 12 for $36. Prepaid. J. Leegwater & Sons, 
Highland, Ind. 
LEATHERCRAFT 

“DO-IT-YOURSELF” ~ Leathercraft Catalog. 
Pre-cut, ready-to-assemble items. Tandy Leather Com- 
pany, Box 791 - K26, Fore Worth, Tex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GARDEN CLUB YEARBOOKS mimeographed, 15c 
Ist 12 pages, Sc every 4 pages additional, per book 
Covers 5 to 10 cents each. Fetter Mimeo Service, 
2460 Wayne Avenue, Dayton 20, Ohio. 








MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS QUICKER. EASIER, CHEAPER. 
Preplanted Ready-to-Grow Trays. Newest Facts Free. 
Pf Luxgard, 641 South 19th, Newark 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SEW APRONS AT HOME for stores. No charge 
for material to fill orders. In our fourth successful 
year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., Bastrop 8, La 


ORCHIDS 


CYMBIDIUM ORCHIDS selected commercial varie- 
ties. Back bulbs $1.45. 2 or more growth plants 
with new shoots $5.95. Growing instructions in- 
cluded. D. J. M. Tropical Acres. 27425 Winding 
Way, Malibu, Calif. 


PANSIES 


SUPER SWISS GIANTS — Husky plants, mixed 
colors. 50 — $2.00. 100 — $3.00. Postpaid. Lee's 
Pansies, Re. 


1, Box 272, Tyler, Texas. 


PECANS 


PECANS LARGE HAND SELECTED. Delivered 
5 Ibs. $3.50; 10 Ibs. $6.50; 25 Ibs. 
Brewton & Styles Pecan Company, Claxton, Ga. 








$15.00. 


PAPER SHELL PECANS 


LARGE DELICIOUS—Paper Shell Pecans sent post- 
paid, 5 lbs. $3.60, 10 Ibs. $6.50. (Also Southern 
Strawberry Preserves packed in small wooden pails. ) 
Gift orders given special attention. Pamphlet on 
request. Glendale Farms, Tylertown, Miss. 





PLANTS 


FREE VEGETABLE GARDEN BOOK. Plan Spring 
gardening now. Describing Tomato, Onion, Cabbage, 
Pepper, Lettuce, Broccoli, Eggplant, Cauliflower, 
Sweet Potato plants. Field grown, Write Today. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. 223D, Albany, Ga. 


PLASTIC FILM 
POLYETHYLENE TRANSPARENT FILM .004 for 
many uses around home and farm. 3 ft. wide by 
100 fe. long only $6.00. 4 fe. x 100 ft. $8.00. 
6 ft. x 100 fe. $12.00. Big Bargain. Remnants 10 
ft. long by 3 ft. wide, oniy $1.00 postpaid. Send 
cash, check or stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed. Yoho 


& Hooker Greenhouse Company, Box FGI1165, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





TROPICAL PLANTS 


HAWAIIAN “TI” Plant! Grows lovely, rare foliage, 
house plants! Two logs, postpaid $1. Chesley Dis- 
tributors, 2339-B, University Avenue, San Diego 4, 
Calif. 





WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robin 


Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 
PERENNIAL 


FREE ‘3:3: 


Reduced Prices 


Big new catalog lists many new & & 
unusual, easy to grow Perennial 
plants. Send for your copy today. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 
Box G-12 Plainwell, Mich. 


Flowering Trees 


Will Add Charm, Beauty & 


Distinction to Your Home 


Our big new 1959 catalog has everything you 

need to beautify your yard—add value to your 

home. Best varieties of flowering trees, flowering 

shrubs, shade trees, evergreens, fruit trees, 

dwarf fruit trees, berries, roses, and perennials. 

Buy direct from the grower for full satisfaction. 
Quality guaranteed. Low prices. 


Write today for big Free Catalog. 


ALLEN’S NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 


Box 112 Geneva, Ohio 


4 - td 


: | ILL . a 


col Colorado Blue Spruce 3 White Spruce 3 Black Hills Spruce 
3 Austrian Pine, 8 Douglas Fir 
Handsome, sturdy, growing into love- 
ly specimen evergreens. ler from 
$ ow ad. All 20 postpaid ior only 
1.00. One to a customer, please. 


FREE BIG 1959 


CATALOG 
“90TH ANNIVERSARY” Edition 
Write today for your copy of this gor 
eouly colorful 60-page Planting 
juide. Wonderful values in_Evere 
or Shade Trees, Sh 

nials, Roses, "Mums, 

Trees, Berry Piants. 90th 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY 
379 Bridge St., Hampton, la. 


4] 





CATALOG DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN 


qian 


Grow your own Holly for Xmas 

decorations. Hardy in North. 

FREE planting guide catalog. 

WwW. or your copy today. 
Box 300 

nsville, Mich. 


DAHLIA BLUE BOOK 


The most popular catalog devoted exclusively 
to exhibition dahlias. 400 newest and standard 
varieties. All types. 68 pages, 100 illustrations. 
It's free. 


Rocky River Dahlia Gardens 


East River Rd., Columbia Station, Ohio 
Largest growers of exhibition dahlias in the Midwest. 


“ GROW INDOORS ON SMALL TREES 


DwarF FIGS 


Delicious, sweet fruits the first year. Very unusual 
House Plant. Easy to grow. Also a wide variety of 
flowering trees and shrubs. Write for free catalog 
listing hundreds of nursery bargains. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 101 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


20 MILLION 


L7IS SB 


Evergreen Seedlings — Transplants. 
Fruit and Shade Trees — Shrubs and 
Rhododendrons 
Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 


Leb) 4 eee tStee Box 73-L 


FREE 


Write today for free illustrated book. 
Cultural directions . . . pronouncing 
index . . . germination table. 3,000 va- 
rieties ... old and new. Many rare kinds. 


Indiana. re] 


FLOWER 
BOOK 


This is the only free flower seed 
book that contains this index, germ- 
ination table and cultural guide. This 
information will enable you to have 
perfect flowers, easier. Especially when 
you use Park seeds. 


You will find hundreds of actual 
black and white photographs and many 
full color photographs to show how 
the flowers actually look. 


You will get only the finest seeds 
when you buy from Park. You have a 
guarantee that the seeds that you re- 
ceive are the exact kind you order. 
Free Delivery too. 


Park’s Flower Book offers you many 
fine rare flowers easily grown. Get your 
free copy before they run out. Send a 
postcard today for your free flower book. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood 54, S. C. 


It’s Going to be Clistuas Again! 


AN EASY FUN PROJECT 


Our son was not easily excited 
as a child but one day some weeks 
after Christmas he came dashing into 
the room where I was working and 
startled me by saying excitedly, 
“Mother, Mother! Put up the decora- 
tions, quick! It’s going to be Christ- 
mas again!” 

Greatly puzzled, I asked, “What 
makes you think it is going to be 
Christmas again so soon?” 

“The Christmas cactus has got buds! 
Come and see!” he said. 

The plant had bloomed well at 
Christmas time but his sharp eyes 
had found new buds. To the child 
that meant but one thing: Christmas 
was coming again. But the calendar 
said spring was just around the cor- 
ner. I had to explain that these were 
probably some very slow little buds 
that did not grow fast enough to open 
for Christmas. 


An easy-to-make Christmas Star 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann 


But at this time of year if you find 
buds on the Christmas cactus better 
take action and be prepared to “put 
up the decorations quick” for Christ- 
mas will be coming soon. 


A Versatile Star to Make 


The double star pictured is quickly 
and easily made and can be decorated 
to suit your fancy. Use it as a center- 
piece, place it on a coffee table or 
TV set, or hang it on the wall. 

The star was made from gift wrap- 
ping paper with a silver design. Two 
circles were cut, ten inches and eight 
inches in diameter. Each circle was 
folded evenly into eight parts. It could 
be marked lightly with a pencil. Cut 
on the folds (or pencil marks) toward 
the center. The length of the star 
points depends on the length of the 
cuts — shorter, broader points result 
from shorter slits—narrower, longer 
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* PATTERN FOR A STAR 


CATALOG DIRECTORY 


BEGONIAS 


Harrold’s Pedigreed 
N AMERICAN GROWN 


TUBERS 
SEEDS PLANTS 
America’s Most Complete Line 
Write For FREE Catalogue P.O. BOX 29-H 


HARROLD’S “orccon 


ORECON 


3-15¢ Packets, ONLY 10c. 45c Value 
Red, White & Blue. Gorgeous 5 in. Blooms. 
2% in, thick, on stately stems. Send 10c for 


asters and 
ic Sig seed, FREE 
Plant & Nu talog 


Seedsman, Dept. 37!, Rockford, Illinois 


rican Violets 


See descriptive ad in October Issue, 

page 52. Visit Greenhouses—open 

daily and Sunday afternoon — for 

full tine of Xmas 

a @ plants and gift acces- 
sories. Free Catalog. 


Bring A and B together underneath and over- 
lap to form a point. Trim off any paper that 
might show on top. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


answers all mA ees 


your questions 


Lists 3000 flowers, 
500 vegetables, latest foods, 
chemicals, tools 
250 flowers shown in full color 


Bethayres 2, Pa. 


GREENHOUSES 





Send for ROCKNOLL’S 


31 st SPRING 
CATALOG 


You'll find pleasure 


ee 


To advance in gardening, to grow the finer flowers not 
found in local markets and the vegetables gourmets enjoy, 
you need Vaughan’s “Gardening Illustrated”. It describes 
and pictures all the best flowers and vegetables, both ex- 
citing new varieties and hard-to-find old favorites, with 
professional advice on growing them. : 

Since 1876 Vaughan’s has nue florists and profes- 
sional gardeners nationwide with quality seeds, bulbs and 
plants gathered from all parts of the world. — : 

Gardening can become your most rewarding recreation 


points can be made if one cuts closer 
to the center. Bring corners A and B 
together underneath and overlap to 
form a point. Staple the point on the 


and savings in this 


48-page planting guide for the hardy out- 


door garden, with its choice of favorites 


old and new 


back (or paste or use Scotch tape.) 

After all eight points have been 
completed on each circle, place the 
smaller star on top of the larger one 
with the points alternating. Cut two 
small circles (about 34 inches in di- 
ameter) from corrugated cardboard to 
fit underneath the middle of the star. 
This holds it up in a graceful position. 
Fasten all four parts together firmly 
with paste or thread. If you use a rib- 
bon bow in the center, make two slits 
through the four parts with the point 
of a scissors. Thread the ends of the 
ribbon through the slits and tie firmly 
underneath. Decorate the star in any 
way you desire. The one illustrated 
has a gray ribbon rosette in the cen- 
ter. Two hemlock cones were placed 
among the ribbon bows. Sprigs of 
yew (sprayed with silver) were taped 
on each point. Anything Christmasy— 
balls, small bells, or cones may be 
used. 

Small versions of the star can be 
used as decorations for packages or 
Christmas trees. 

The double star can be used as a 

foundation for other decorations 
through the year. Pretty nosegays of 
garden flowers are easily arranged on 
the star base. 
To all the readers of THE BEGIN- 
NING GARDENER page, a very 
Merry Christmas and best wishes for 
happy gardening in 1959. 


December, 1958 


FREE upon request 


FEATURED IN THIS CATALOG ARE: 


Hardy Perennials 
Newer Hardy 


Fruit Trees 
Evergreens 


if you keep pace with its materials and methods through 

this reliable source. You could not buy a book so crammed 

with information, but a post card will bring it to your 
door, FREE! 4 

SPECIAL! One packet each Pink Lady, 

ink and cream; Ice Cream, first 

3 PACKETS po ae cream; Blaze, mandarin- 

NEW GIANT ZINNIAS red cactus type. Value 75¢, with 

(75¢ value) 25¢ catalog 25¢. 


ROCKNOLL Nursery, Dept. FC, 


Flowering Trees 
Shade Trees 
Wild Flowers 
Ground Covers 
Plants for Pools 


Unusual Plants for 
Your Windows 


Morrow, Ohio 


Mums 


Bulbs, spring 
planting 


Flowering Shrubs 
Best Roses 
Rock Plants 


| For You!—From Henry Field’s... 


AMERICAS MOST COMPLETE 
SEED & NURSERY CATALOG 


FREE! 


“Now...you can shop from your 
favorite chair in this “depert- 
ment store” of first-quality seed 
and nursery stock...and have 
your order delivered right to 
your front door...and save 
important money, too.” 


WENRY FIELD 


You'll have loads of fun shopping in the new Henry 
Field catalog! Sure, you can sit down with your family, 
talk over and plan your garden or yard, and order in 
comfort, in your own sweet time. And such variety 
to choose from— 2011 individual items, 253 money- 
saving collections in 88 wonderful pages. 

You'll see new things you can’t buy anywhere else 
...mew fruit and shade trees, roses, house plants. 
Nearly every item is illustrated in full color and 
carefully described. Remember, you can’t beat the 
Henry Field guarantee, either. 

So, before you buy any seed or nursery stock this 

ear, be sure to shop first at home... from your 
enw Field catalog. It’s yours free and postpaid. Just 
mail coupon today! 


Name 


Address 


VAUGHAN’S SEED COMPANY 


Dept. FGNI28, 601 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago Mine 


4 Vesey Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


2011 ITEMS IN 88 COLORFUL PAGES 
Annual and Perennial Flowers — Fruit, 
Shade, Ornamental Trees — Roses — 
Berries — Vegetables, Melons, Herbs — 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedging— House Plants 
—Evergreens— Field and Grass Seed — 
Gardening Supplies, Baby Chicks, Pool 
and Aquarium Supplies, etc. 


waum “For Over 60 Years” suns 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
104 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 


Send me your new full-color catalog right away 


... free and postpaid! 
Name mncliainsentat 


Address. 


Pe... 


(Zone) 


(State) 


"© Please send “Gardening Illustrated” FREE. 
© Enclosed is 25¢ for 3 packets Giant Zinnias. 


! 
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INDEX TO ARTICLES For the benefit of readers who 
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are keeping a file of back issues, 
this index of subject matter is 


(arranged alphabetically by subjects) an annual feature. 





VOLUME 2 





For the benefit of Eastern readers the complete index for 1958 is given here. Months 









prior to September refer to the Mid-America Edition of Flower & Garden. 












African Violets, Fir Bark for—A. ee 
Altheas ioe Late Summer Color_A. P. Windham.. 
The Hardy—O. R. Tiemann......... 
Amaryllis, Growing in the Garden—I. M. Johnson... 
in—Peggie Schulz.. 
Planted— P. Schulz........... 

New Look in Hardy—P. Shedesky... oe 
Award-winning Flowers and Vegetables for 1958—R. 


Dry—G. Morrison 

























Beans from Home Gardens, 
Biennials Complete the Garden Picture— 

G. M. Fosler & J . 
Bird Apartment 
Bleeding Hearts—M. Seckman................. 
Favorite Gardening....... 
Bougainvillea—F. Knock 





















































—- Marker or Redwood | Planter—A. Schulz.. 














, Easy to Grow—J. Casey 
— World, Orchids of the—L. 
ia, All-America—‘Sweetheart’ ....... 
Camellias Get Around—D. 
Candlebush—-L. E. Quinlan 
E Don’t Belittle the—C. 
Hardy—C. T. Hastings. 
oe Gardens Come in—R. Snyder. 
Keeping—Bernice G. 
The—O. R. Tiemann.. 
, Every Gardener Needs A—J. Edwards 
"A Miniature—A. qapuniter. aueaee 
hoki 2h M. oa 
Compost—F rancis H. Dubois... 
Consider the—Mrs. G. Miller. 
Corn, Delicious Sweet—B. Brinhart 
Crabgrass, Controlling the Dry Way—L. R. Quinlan. 
Crocuses, Cheaper by the Dozen—E. McDonald 
Weeding, A Lesson On—O. R. Tiemann. 




























































Christmas Plants, 
- hristmas-Rose, 

















































Cultivating an 
Cut Flowers by Mail—R. K. 
Cut Flowers, Making Last—V. Kasperski.. 
Cypress, Standing—Mrs. C. Thomsen 


Defining—Sam Caldwell. 
, How to Make Bloom—O. R. Tiemann... 
ils, What’s Best in—S. Woleben ; 
Dahlias Large as Dinner Plates—F. Payne......... 
Dahlias, One Man’s Way to Prize—I. B. Bennett.. 
Daylilies, A Special Forum on—P. Schulz 
Daylilies—From Spring to Fall—M. Seckman 
Decorating Ideas for Christmas—Mrs. Ellsworth Serstock.... 
You Can Grow—G. H. Marshall.............. ‘ 
A Gardener’s—Archie Schulz............ 
Diefienbachia— Many Out of One—K. S. "Phillips. 
Dried Flowers, Magic with—E. R. 
Dutch Elm Disease, What Can You Do About It?— 


sc aleantehestendcnaiieiinitateiiblatationiiiaentainzenta March 















































































































K. B. Walker. 
Maintenance of Gasoiine— 
“A. Solstad & F. Bartonek 
Most Need Pruning —H. “R. Kemmerer. 


Easter Plants- 


























Fall Garden Clean Up—B. F. Vance... 
Flax, The Case of the Dissatisfied—M. P. Kunkel. 
y Are?—O. UR. Tiemanp.. ‘ 

Foliage ' Fabrics, 
“real cool’ _K. B. Walker... 
An ag R. Tiemann.. 
Fongichie for 1958—M. 





ass bata lacnabakctaehili November 






























, Magic for the August—M. Hoare.............2.......-...0-. 
A Portable—A. Schuidz........... 
Garden Tours, Getting the Most from—F. H. Dubois. 
Late—B. Beasley...... 
Gardener of the Year—Joseph K. Fischer... 
Gardener’s Vocabulary, A—O. R. Tiemann.. 
Gardening, For Easier (Gadgets)—A. Schulz 
Geraniums, How to Grow from Seed... 
Put to Work Outdoors—E. McDonald... 
Gibberellin—A New Plant Hormone— 
S. H. Wittwer and M. | 
All America for 1958.. 
Glads, Seeing Double? They’ re—P. Aldand........... 
Gloxinias Are Astonishing!—E. McDonald.. 
Greenhouse, Four Ways to a—E. McDonald, “G. B. Sherman, 
H. D. Garver 
Greenhouse. The Prefabricated Way to a Home— 





Garden Screen, 






























































































Greenhouses, Portable Miniature—M. “Lochry... 


, Grow A Few—W. F. Scott, Jr.. 
. What Does (it) vs 
, Winter Care of—R. B. Clark... 






































Ideas for a Gardening Christmas... 
Iris Arrangements. 





Creating—C. Starker... 

Mid-America’s Test ee sit 

Iris Troubles—H. N. Metcalf & H 
Withholding and Protecting Blooms—V. pean. 

Irises, Exciting New Buttertip—?. a 

Irises, Five of the Year........ 

Irises, Forcing Dwarf—R. F. “Anderson... 











Ss. “MacWithey, ‘Jr. 







































a, RID SI OR A i 
Irises, New from St. Louis—A. Spies. 
ne een Popular 

rises, Stalwart for the Suburban Garden—A. H 

Ivy: Classical and So Easy—K. B. Walker. ee 
Ivy, MBG Bulgaria—R. L. Waln......0......c00.---.....-..... 


(Jacobinia) Jewel for a Window Garden—kK. S. Phillips... 
Johnny Jump-Ups Have Grown Up—E. McDonald 













Landscape Air Conditioning Into Our Homes—R. R. Thomasson.. July 36 
Lawn, Autumn Groundwork for a Better—Dr. R. Schery... September 28 
Lawn Mower, How to Buy a Power—F. A. Bartonek............ April 24 
Lawn Weeds, ‘A Dozen and What to Do About Them—R. Snyder June 28 
Lettuce for Mid-America Gardens—G. Morrison 











ealesdasconammisceetn -March 32 
Lily Problems, Rx for Your—Dr. M. Shurtleff... ....August 13 
Lily, The Foxtail—J. ET ae 19 


Lilies, Newest from Jan de Graaff—S. Woleben. 


Lilies, Hardy Canadian—S. Best... 3 
Longwood Gardens, All-Year Horticultural. Display— 
gS ES 12 


Marigolds, The Friendly—E. McDonald.. 
Moses in the Bullrushes—Jewell SEES 
Mow, It’s Fun to . . . Safely!—F. A. Bartonek.. 
Mulching Will Make Your Flower Beds Cooler— 

C. Vanderwerth 


aaa January 19 
oceavtal May 24 


eae New for 1958, All America.. ae Febru: 57 
Mums, Football Size for Mid-Ameri Scat “a 36 
Muskmelons for the Small Garden—T. Dillard... April 37 
Nut Grass Does Its Dirty Work Underground—_ 

I a a a August 18 


Peonies, Don’t Bloom, Why—D. J. Foley... 































Peonies, Interest Is Rising in Tree—A. Spi A st 38 
Pinks, The—Robert A. Phillips...............-......0.00.-. Wears 53 
Plant a New Home for Permanence—D. J. bane October 18 


Plant Names—O. R. Tiemann... Saat 
Plant Names, Sequel to—O. R. Tiemann... ..September 62 
Plant Shades, Handy—B. Beasley............. 
Plants and Seeds, Roundup of New............... 
Plants for Water Gardening—O. R. Tiemann. 
Plants, How Light Affects—O. R. Tiemann................. 
Plants Propagate Themselves, How—O. R. Tiemann.................. August 35 
Planter-Coffee Table—A. Schulz..........0.0....0...--.0--..000-0- . September 64 
Poinsettia, Won’t Yours Behave—Dr. F. Nisbet na 


insettia, Won't Yours Behave—Dr. F. Nisbet..... October 14 
Poison Ivy—All American Enemy—E. P. Sylwester 32 
Pool, A Small Garden—A. Schulz.............................. 28 
Power-Up for Better Gardening—F. A. Bartonek..... 22 


Preserve a Jar of Garden Fragrance—M. M. Sibley j 
Primrose, Prolific The—B. Miles......................-.-.--0---0-- 10 
Primroses, You Too Can Grow—V. H. Ries... 


38 
Propagating Unit, A—A. Schuldz..... 68 
Rose, From A to K on Planting a—B. F. Vance a 41) 
Rose Society Convention, Kansas City Host to—D. Evans........ 29 
Roses, A Program for Pest-Free—C. Westcott.........c0ccc0.0 “a 22 
Roses, Expensive May Be Real Bargains—J. Edwards.. é 20 
Roses, How to Prune This Spring—G. Milne........... ad i 40 
Roses, Keeping Abreast of the New.. 29 
Roses, New Stars in the World of.. 32 
Roses, Shrub from the Past—J. M. Shav 30 


Roses, Summer Pruning of—G. Milne... Sea: 
Roses, The New All America.............. a 25 
Roses, Try Tree—P. Schulz 


iiactstbehs 43 
Shade, Color in the—O. R. Tiemann. 64 
Shelves, Three Practical—A. Schulz.............................. 56 
Snapdragons, What’s A Garden Without—G. M. Fosler 12 
Society, Join A Plant—E. McDonald.... 36 
Sphagnum Moss, Root Cuttings in—K. 33 
Sprayers—Dusters—M. C. Shurtleff.......................... 22 
Spray Chart for Flowers. A—M. C. Shurtleff. 18 
Sprayer, Take Care of Your—W. F. Keepers.. 30 
Sprinklers, Shopping for?—F. Bartonek................. 25 
Strawberry Barrel, Ftow to Make a—E. S. Henderson 20 
Strawberry Diseases, Watch Out for—M. C. Shurtleff..... oa 26 
Strawberry, Ogallala, A New Hardier—G. Viehmeyer................ 52 
eee ae nw ePrice cercas cs eetenesnmeneniennetions 57 
Thinning, A Lesson In—O. R. ee 2s 54 
Tomato, The Climbing—B. Brinhart... 57 
Tool House, A Garden—A. Schulz 40 
Trees, Shade for the Small Home—F. McLinden... 30 
Tuberoses—O. R. Tiemann......................---c-c-cecese00 34 


Tulips—Plan Before You Plant—M. A. Roche... .. September 33 
Tulips—Timetable for—B. Spaar..............2...c.cc-c-cceceeseeeseeeeseneeeeeeees October 49 


Vegetables and Flower Seeds!.Treat Your—M. C. Shurtleff....February 24 
Vegetables and Fruits, Store Those Surplus—B. F. Vance........ October 22 







Vegetables. Better Back Yard—E. S. Henderson.................. ..... January 30 
Verbenas. For Something Different Grow—F. Payne ...February 39 
Vermiculite, What Is?—O. R. Tiemann.................... .... January 60 
Violet Jar, How to Plant a—F. Tinari........... ovember 29 
Violets (African) for Charity—A. Hofsommer............................October 41 
Watermelons for the Small Garden—E. S. Henderson...................... May 22 
Wax Plant, The—G. J. Longden. Jr.. October 32 
Wild Flowers, Many of Our Midwestern Are Not Hard to Grow— 

ee Sia Ae AN IE ER LOS May 30 

Yuccas in the Landscape—G. Kellv....... spl ichabcsnisisccaieoseae 26 


Yucca’s Best Friend Is a Tiny Moth— -B. W. Allen. 
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Gardens Come in Catalogs 


(Continued from page 39) 


Nelis Nurseries, Holland, Mich., offers a large 
selection of bulbous plants and irises, and also has 
a surprising selection of exotic house plants. Three 
of the most unusual are Trichosporum pulchrum, a 
Javanese hanging plant; Calathea makoyana, or 
“Peacock plant,’ of the prayer plant family; and 
Anthurium scherzerianum, a favorite indoor plant 
in Europe. 

Spoutz African Violet Greenhouses in Fraser, 
Mich., offers a solid selection of standard and new 
African violets. Two of the more spectacular 
novelties listed now are ‘Thunderhead,’ a pure 
white with flowers big as golf balls, and ‘Winter- 
green,’ a blue and white double with variegated 
foliage. 

For orchids, the catalogs of Fred A. Stewart, 
San Gabriel, Calif., are tempting. Cymbidiums 
and cattleyas are listed in separate books; the 
cymbidiums in named varieties or seedlings of 
proven crosses and in various sizes; the cattleya 
seedlings available in 70 new and _ interesting 
crosses. By offering seed grown plants of scientific 
crosses, as yet unflowered, Stewart has achieved 
volume production of fine orchids and consequently 
a low price which brings this flower into range of 
ordinary pocketbooks. Stewart also lists fir bark 
and other supplies. 

Lilies 

For the magic of lilies, few catalogs can compare 
with the colorful one put out by Romaine B. Ware, 
Canby, Oregon. Lilies of almost all kinds, old and 
new, practical for garden culture are listed. Mr. 
Ware has written a new plan book for gardens 
starring lilies and perennials, and offers it here. 
Ware is the source for the ‘Jillian Wallace’ lily, 
for the aurelian ‘Golden Splendor’ strain, for the 
rare speciosum album novum (white speciosum) , 
and for the mid-summer ‘Moonlight’ hybrid strain, 
to mention just a few. 


Chrysanthemums 


For chrysanthemums one of the primary sources 
is Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn., which lists a 
vast selection of old and new varieties. Bristol will 
have six new mum varieties next year. Bristol sells 
perennials as well, and will have six new ones to 
introduce next year: two English hardy asters; a 
new achillea (‘Coronation Gold’), a new heuchera 
(‘Scarlet Sentinel’); a dwarf English hardy phlox 
(‘Holyrood’), and a distinctive plant from Eng- 
land, the sedum maximum atropurpureum. 

A. Ladygo Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio. specializes 
in garden chrysanthemums. Hundreds of varieties 
are listed, of all types—English, pompons, ex- 
hibition, anemones, spiders and quills, spoons, 
cushions, and garden mums. Two new garden 
mums will be on the list this year, early ones of 
special interest in the Midwest, ‘Nadine,’ large 
bright red; and ‘Michael’ a beet-red and white 
novelty. Both Ladygo originations. 


Glads 


If it’s double glads, the headquarters is Hillside 
Gardens, New Ulm, Minn. In addition to the five 
varieties first offered by the hybridizer of these 
glads, E. H. Doerr, a sixth variety called ‘Minne- 
sota’ has been added. It is a deep glowing red 
with a “‘butterfly’’ in the center. 

Noweta Gardens, St. Charles, Minnesota, has a 
very complete list of modern glads. This year a 
new frosty blue one called ‘Silent Night’ will be 
introduced by this garden. 

Redwood Nurseries of Salem, Oregon, gladiolus 
growers and breeders, will introduce three new glad 
varieties next spring produced by Ralph Baerman, 
a leading hybridizer who has four All-America 
awards to his credit. The new varieties are ‘Eighth 
Wonder,’ ‘Sunburst,’ and ‘Snowstorm.’ 


Water Lilies 


Slocum Water Gardens of Binghamton, N. Y., 
has a listing of many water plants including hardy 
and tropical water lilies. Its feature is its own 
hardy water lily creation, ‘Pink Sensation,’ now on 
the market for 11 years. A good selection of 
other hardy water plants and pool side plants are 
offered. Also several planting tubs and tub gardens. 

William Tricker, Independence, Ohio, sells 
water lilies and all sorts of plants and accessories 
for water gardens. This is the source of the fiber 
glass pool, a light weight, durable form big enough 
for two water lilies plus other aquatic plants. It 
is intended for the do-it-yourself gardener. 

Van Ness Water Gardens, Upland, Calif., is 
handling the beautiful new water lily hybrids—some 
tropical, some hardy—developed by Martin Randig 
of San Bernardino. Thirteen of the Randig intro- 
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ductions are listed by Van Ness including the fine 
blue one ‘Mrs. Martin E. Randig.’ Also a‘ good 
list of other standard varieties and pool plants. 


Miscellaneous 


Brand Peony Farms, Faribault, Minn., are spe- 
cialists in quality peonies and lilacs, and in both 
of these plants have unusually complete lists. The 
lilacs are all own-root plants. The peony list 
includes old and new varieties, singles and Japanese 
types. 

For clematis, the greatest variety will be found 
at the James I. George & Sons Co., Fairport, 
N. Y. Over 100 new varieties are being developed 
there now—not yet ready for sale but full of possi- 
bilities for the future. Over 50 varieties and species 
of clematis, including a number of the new hybrids, 
are listed at present by George. 

Hillerest Gardens, Albert Lea, Minnesota, offers 
hardy early chrysanthemums, June and everbearing 
strawberry plants, raspberry plants and gladiolus. 
Pot plants of tomatoes, and some seeds also are 
offered. 

Ivy Hill Forest, Cockeysville, Md., has something 
new to interest gift givers or greetings-senders. 
“Seeds ‘n’ Greetings’? is a seed packet that looks 
like a post card, but contains seeds of either 
‘Olde Tyme Herbs’ (five kinds), or the Maryland 
state flower, black-eyed Susans. Each packet has 
planting instructions, a description for the plant, 
and a place to write message and address. 

Judson Nurseries, Bristol, Ind., pioneered in de- 
veloping the now famous strawberry pyramid gar- 
den. Next season it will offer a redesigned and 
improved model complete with built-in sprinkler. 
A new supporting frame will be offered, for either 
netting (against birds and whatnot) or plastic (for 
protection or humidity). 

McKee’s Nursery, Covington, La., is the source 
for the late-blooming gardenia ‘August Beauty,’ 
found a number of years ago in an abandoned 
garden in northern Louisiana. This desirable plant 
is inclined toward everbloomingness and is more 
hardy to cold than most other kinds. 

For many kinds of bulbs, a likely source is 
Oakhurst Gardens, Arcadia, Calif. J. N. Giridlian, 
proprietor, caters to collectors of bulbous plants, 
and offers an amazing selection of hardy and 
tender plants. Just a few rarities available here: 
nine varieties of agapanthus (blue African lily); 
13 kinds of alliums; five kinds of rosary vine; the 
egret flower (Habenaria radiata); ten kinds of 
oxalis. 

P. de Jager & Sons, Ine., South Hamilton, 
Mass., publishes an informative catalog devoted to 
Holland bulbs. Although not published until fall, 
it is a good reference and source book for the bulb 
devotee. Last year’s book had more than 460 
tulip varieties; 325 daffodil varieties; 35 hyacinth 
varieties; and more than 375 varieties of 46 kinds 
of other hardy bulbs. 

Piedmont Plant Co. of Albany, Ga., issues a 
catalog of Southern-grown vegetable plants it sells 
by mail: cabbage, onion, head lettuce, broccoli, 
cauliflower, tomato, pepper, sweet potato, and 
eggplant. This firm has been in business more 
than 50 years and last spring supplied more than 
40 million field grown plants to American home 
and market gardeners, most of them in the North. 

Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm, Bristol, Pa., sells pansy 
plants primarily. This year it is putting strong 
emphasis on violas, too, and has eight named 
varieties available. Also a good list of perennials. 
One considered a specialty is the Pitzonka selection 
of Iberis sempervirens, improved for a uniform, 
low growing shrubby quality. 

Putney Nursery, Putney, Vt., is known as a 
source of trailing arbutus, the early flowering New 
England woods native. This fragrant flower is 
offered as a ground cover in moist, partly shaded 
places. Other native plants, some quite unusual in 
commerce, are offered by Putney. 

For strawberries and blueberries. a specialist is 
Rayner Brothers, Salisbury, Md. Rayner has one 
of the largest collections of blueberries, at least 18, 
including the new large-fruited hybrids. More than 
30 varieties of strawberries. 

Sky Hook Farm, Johnson, Vt., issues a folder on 
primroses. Denticulatas, acaulis, polyanthas, 
auriculas, bulleyanas, japonicas, julianas, belled 
primroses, and candelabra primroses (including sev- 
eral species), all available. 

Western Maine Forest Nursery Co., Fryeburg, 
Maine, is a place to obtain young needle ever- 
greens in quantity. Arbor-vitaes, firs, pines, spruces 
and yews are available in the four or five year 
sizes, bare-root, at rates scaled from per five to per 
100. 

For tree and shrub seeds, try the Weoodlet Seed 
Company, Norway, Mich. This season the com- 
pany expects also to offer seeds of many named 
rhododendrons. & 
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SPRING HILL'S FREE 110th ANNIVERSARY 


CATALOG 


Send for this remarkable nursery 

set ae 1, 000 selected varieties of 
- oe. flowers a 

ing rare cane. wary page oO! 

big colorful catalog ardener’s 

treat. You'll like ‘ten with guar with 
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Spring Hill Nurseries, Dept. C-18, Tipp a TR Ohle 


AMERICAN 
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Graceful shade tree bearing an 
abundance of delicious black ber- 
ries all summer. FREE catalog. 
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LEE oe 2 VALUABLE BOOKS 


<— HELPFUL PLANTING GUIDE 

Emlong’s valuable new book of 
home planting ideas. Dozens of 
drawings & simple explanations 
show you What, ere & How to 
plant easily and economically. 


<— BIG 1959 COLOR CATALOG 
Everything you need for land- 
scaping your home. Bargains in 
shade trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
roses, perennials, fruits, etc. Buy 
direct from the grower & save. 


They're Both Free—Send Today 
EMLONG NURSERIES, Inc. 
Box 301, Stevensville, Mich. 


NEW SEEDLESS GRAPE 


) INTERLAKEN 


Sensational New Pink Grape 


Can be eaten whole—has absolutely 
no seeds! Sweet and juicy, golden- 
amber fruit. Hardy. Free catalog. 


ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
125 LekeSt. Bridgman, Mich. 


re} meek): 


FREE 


BIG NURSERY 
CATALOG 


1959 Copy with giant bargains on all 
types of nursery stock. Send today. 
ZILKE BROS. NURSERY, Box 715, Baroda, Mich. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN DECORATIVE Glass Panels. 
Nature’s loveliness preserved for all time in 


translucent fiberglass panels. Real flowers, 


leaves, butterflies, sea shells lend an interest- 
ing touch to room dividers, screens, lamps as 
shown in above picture. You can also make 
bowls, dishes, place mats and other distinctive 
home accessories. It's surprisingly easy—quite 
inexpensive. For illustrated booklet that 
shows you how, mail 25c to Dept. M-83, 
The Castolite Company, Woodstock, Illinois. 


IDEAL GIFT FOR EVERYONE with shrubs. Soakeze 
does a good job watering shrubs. Saves much 
time and work. Attach it to your garden hose; 
the five small plastic hoses spread out in 
any directions to soak roots of 5 plants, some 
24 feet apart, without waste of water. A prac- 
tical gift for more gardening pleasure. Guar- 
anteed to please or your money refunded. 
We will gift wrap, enclose your card and 
mail for you if you like. Complete unit only 
$5.95 postpaid. Send check or money order. 
Jons Manufacturing Company, D-11 Dantzler 
St., Saint Matthews, S. C. 


GIVES YOU $100.00 A YEAR Automatically! 
Get Perpetual Date & Amount Banks. 25c a 
day keeps Date up-to-date. Also totals amount 
saved. Forces you to save daily, or Calendar 
Bank won't change date. Save for vacations, 
car, home, college, payments, etc. Use year 
after year. Pays for itself in 8 days! Order 
several. Reg. $3.50. Now only $1.99 each; 
3 for $5.75; 6 for $11.00 ppd. Airmail. Check, 
cash or m.o. Leecraft, Dept. FL, 300 Albany 
Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. Prompt delivery. 
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PLANT OF THE MONTH CLUB. Unique year ‘round 
gift. Monthly, person receives selection of un- 
usual plants or bulbs. Many imported. Plant- 
ing instructions. Gorgeous Danish Lily of the 
Valley first selection. Guaranteed to bloom in 
21 days. Gift cards. 
book, “Growing House Plants.” 6 months, 
$7.50. Full year, $13.00. Plant of the Month 
Club, Dept. N-17, Des Moines 4, Iowa. 


Year bonus, 32-page 


1959 HOME & GARDEN CALENDAR. Your best 
calendar buy as always, it is filled with lovely 
table settings, flower arrangements, and holi- 
day decorations, including a handsome selec- 
tion from the latest International Flower 
Show. Plant materials, colors and techniques 
of making each beautiful decoration are fully 
explained. Gives space for daily appoint- 
ments, garden notes, holidays, etc. With 75% 
more writing space than other desk calendars, 
there is no better value on the market. A 
perfect gift. 62 photos; full color cover. 
Boxed, $1.00 ppd. Dorothy Biddle Service, 
Hawthorne 14, New York. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR — bouncy foam crepe 


soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 
handlaced, flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke, Taffytan, 
White. All purchases subject to exchange or 
money-back. Fast delivery—COD’s accepted. 
Factory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
post. Moccasin-Craft, 58-FT, Buffum St., 
Lynn, Mass. 


HELPS PLANT BEAUTY SHINE Thru! When you 
“shine up” the house for Christmas enter- 
taining, shine up your plants, too! The ideal 
—and easiest—way to do this is with Stim-U- 
Plant Leaf Polish. Press the button and spray 
long-lasting lustre on hard-leaf plants: Holly, 
philodendron, ivy, “snake plants.” Also table 
centerpieces. Stim-U-Plant Leaf Polish is 
harmless to plants, makes dusting and clean- 
ing easier. If not available at local store, send 
$1.00 for 5 fl. oz. can PPD. Stim-U-Plant 
Lab., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


FREE CRAFT BLUEPRINTS to m 


shown above and about 30 more. 


tems 
You get 
these by saving money now on trial sub- 
( Pub- 
lished every other month.) Here’s a source 


scription to Workbench Magazine. 


of homecraft-workshop projects with easy to 
read directions. Lavishly pictured photos 
and drawings. Also pages of do-it-yourself 
data. Send $1.00 for 10 months, (5 issues). 
Get Write Workbench, 729 


Handcraft Bldg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 


plans free. 


1000 PRINTED NAME & Address labels $1.00 
ppd. Your name & address nicely printed 
on 1000 Sparkling labels including a hand- 
some plastic box, up to four lines of copy. 
Stick ‘em on letters, packages. checks, per- 
sonal items, etc. Make identification easy. 
300 for 50c. Same. nice labels but no plastic 
box. Money back if not pleased with either 
labels. Wholesale selling plan free. Tower 
Press, Inc., Box 591-X1, Lynn, Mass. 
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FABULOUS REDWOOD HANGING BASKET of Amer- 
ican Hybrid Tuberous Begonias. Sturdy 714” 
x 14” basket of choice kiln-dried California 
Redwood. Exquisite natural finish. Fun to 
assemble. Basket mailed for Xmas delivery 
with yuletide card from you and note explain- 
ing that 2 choice tubers, soil conditioner, plant 
food and detailed instructions for producing 
fantastic, colorful bloom will follow in the 
spring. There will be a bonus tuber for you, 
completely free, for each of your gift orders! 
A distinctive, lasting gift for only $5.00 ppd. 
Send us your Christmas list without delay. 
Green Mountain Gardens, Box 667-D, Cal- 
istoga, Calif. 


KEEP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 


Septic Tank Trouble? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 prepaid. Northel Distributors, 
GF-12, P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Feminine 
buckskin 
bow for 
women. 
Plain toe 
on men's 
moccasins 


Luxurious comfort and foot flattery tor indoor loung- 
ing. Individually handmade of velvet-soft natural tan 
Western deerskin. Give men’s or women's regular shoe 


size. Order by Mail Today postpaid $8.95 pr. 
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Rubber 


Insoles 


PERFECT GIFT 
FOR ALi OCCASIONS 
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CHAPERONE 1-PUFF DOGGIE POWDER, brings you 
America’s best known indoor dog repellent, 
in a new improved plastic squeeze bottle. One 
puff puts just enough on a chair, rug, or sofa 
to keep your dog where he belongs. You 
don’t see it—don't smell it—but your dog 


detests it and keeps his distance. No more 
embarrassing dog hairs or odors. Absolutely 
harmless to you, your pets, even finest fabrics. 
6-oz. size 1-Puff package only $1.29. (Reg- 
ular Shaker Cone package $1). Send check or 
M.O. and we'll mail prepaid. Money-back 
guaranteed. Sudbury Laboratory, Box 58M, 
Sudbury, Mass. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF Flower & Garden Magazine, 
Eastern Edition, published monthly at Kansas City, 
Missouri for December, 1958. 

The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, John E. Tillotson, 543 Westport Road, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Editor, Rachel Snyder, 543 
Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a partnership 
or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) Modern Handcraft, Inc., Mid-America 
Publishing Corp., John E. Tillotson, II, Theodore 
M. O'Leary, é: R. Tillotson, John E. Tillotson, 
Mary Ida Sullivan, Lee Gingery, C. S. Tillotson, 
Wilburn L. Mead, Sarah Peery. Addresses not given, 
all of 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: none. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) John E. Tillotson 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
September; 1958. 
(Signed) Edmund H. McDandel 
(My commission expires May 16, 1960) 
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ONLY $129.95 FOR VERSATILE W-W Shredder- 
Grinder, power-equipped ($96.00 less power ). 
This quality Model A W-W unit will handle 
virtually all the shredding and grinding jobs 
for home gardeners and small operators. Inter- 
changeable shredding bars and grinding screen 
let you grind . .. shred ... screen... pul- 
verize of mix organic matter, compost, soil 
just the way you want it. Even handles dry 
leaves, phosphate rocks, peat moss, small 
bones, etc. Balanced for easy portability. 
Choice of gas or electric power. Larger models 
available. Prices f.o.b. Wichita. Liberal terms. 
Write W-W Grinder Corp., 2957-C No. 
Market, Wichita 4, Kansas. 


- ’ 
English Holly ideal for Christmas 
Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own 
home decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality. 
Long branches carefully selected for perfection, filled 
with bright scarlet berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated 
so berries and leaves will not drop during holidays. 
Packed in gift boxes. Shipped prepaid. 


Me thes... 2x One... 90 
No. 2 box... 24x10x 4%... 3.95 
No. 3 box... 30x 12 x 64%... 7.00 


Sample Box . . . $1.50 
Send for illustrated folder 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN, 
BOX 5076-G 


Growers 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


Now enjoy 
NEW 
miniature 
TREES 


Free catalogue shows you 
exciting Bonsai trees—none 
over 12” tall. Perfectly 
shaped fruit bearing and 
evergreen miniatures. You can bring the out- 
doors in with Bonsai trees. Send for your free 
catalogue—planters and accessories also listed. 


Tinytrees Nursery, Box 53, Fresno, Calif. 
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Ir’s not THAT I am trying to make 
carpenters, mechanics or gardening 
gadgeteers out of you, but merely that 
I wish to pass on and share with you 
some of the things that have worked 
well for us. 

There are two things the avid 
gardener can do at this season. 
One is to review the past season. 
The other is to plan ahead, and 
figure on next year’s garden. 
Experiences from the past season 
should help you in working out 
ideas and plans. 

Once before, I believe, I stated that 
in the winter I have a very solicitous 
concern about the birds . . . yes, even 
the nasty, greedy sparrows. I'll wade 
through waist-deep drifts to take feed 
and water to them. 

When spring and summer come it 
is an entirely different story. Then 
they become thieving robbers. They 
especially irritate me by pecking and 
spoiling fruit before it has had a 
chance to ripen. 

Sometimes I think it becomes a 
game with them, to see which of us 
can outsmart the other. For example, 
we had never had anything from the 
blueberries. The birds stripped the 
bushes long before the berries were 
ripe. On the boysenberries, we did a 
bit better, as they couldn’t find some 
of them under the leaves. 

But I wish to pass on to you 
how I got a harvest of berries, 
which we are thoroughly enjoying 
now: blueberry muffins, blueberry 
waffles, blueberry pie, and just 
plain blueberries. You can make 
similar bird-thwarters now that you 
have the time, for by berry ripen- 
ing time it will be too late and 
you won't get the job done. 

From some one-inch boards I ripped 
out strips 13% inches wide. (They 
could be wider, but if much narrower 
they will be too frail.) 

Cutting these into five and three 
foot lengths, I made a number of 
3 x 5-foot frames. On these I stretched 
and tacked 1-inch hexagonal poultry 
mesh. On the ends, I ripped some %- 
inch pieces to nail down over the raw 
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ends where the wire was cut. While 
this isn’t necessary, it makes them 
scratch proof. 

With these frames I merely built a 
stockade around the blueberries, and 
covered the top with additional 
frames. With short pieces of light- 
weight wire I fastened the frames to- 
gether. On top where the ends and 
sides of the frames would have been 
left dangling, I made an X on top of 
a light weight post, driving this a few 
inches into the ground. The frames 
were then wired to the arms of the X. 

It was surprising how sturdy this 
was when the wired ends and covers 
were pulled up tight. Previously we 
had tried making a frame from some 
old window screens. The wind would 
blow them over, then they would 
twist out of shape, and the birds went 
triumphantly back to gorging on ber- 
ries. 

These frames withstood some 
pretty strong winds this past sea- 
son—and as I said, for once I felt 
I had scored a decisive victory. It 
was amusing to watch the birds 
light on top, walk all around and 
try to find an opening. Some of 
them actually scolded. Others I 
think softly swore under their 
breath. And some openly went 
about muttering that people were 
being unfair to feathered folk. 
While I didn’t stain or paint these, 

it could be done and they would last 
longer. They store easily and can be 
adapted to other fruits. Likewise they 
can be made in different sizes and 


lengths. This coming year I’m even 
planning on covering some small 
cherry trees. I’ll place the frames on 
end to get greater height. To keep 
them from buckling or bowing out, 
I will run a wire from one side to the 
other. 

You may be wondering how I got 
in to pick the berries. Quite simple. 
One of the end frames was left loose 
enough, so I could open it like a gate. 


I’m taking it for granted that 
you got the garden plot and vari- 
ous flower beds all cleaned up be- 
fore really cold weather set in. 
Likewise I am sure that everyone 
of you got all your tools and equip- 
ment put away and cleaned, oiled 
and ready to go for the coming 
season. Or is that a bit of pre- 
sumption? Did some of you leave 
tools where they were last used, or 
put cultivators, mowers away just 
like they were? This is just like 
putting the dirty dishes in the 
oven. They won’t be seen ... but 
when you’re ready for them next 
spring, will they be ready for you? 


Here is how you can save some 
money and make your dealer happy 
at the same time. If your equipment 
is worn or needs overhauling—have it 
done now. You usually can get a bet- 
ter price on it at this season. You'll 
most likely get 4 better job—and you 
will get it done. If you wait—like 
most of us do—until it is actually 
time to use the mower, there is such 
a rush of work at that season that you 
are simply going to have to wait and 
take your turn. 

Likewise, if your mower, tractor, or 
other equipment isn’t going to hold up 
for another season, why not start 
shopping now? You have time. The 
dealer has more time than he will 
have later. At this season he is going 
to be hungrier for sales, too. It has 
become almost standard practice for 
dealers to take in old mowers for new 
ones. If he trades now, he will have 
time to rebuild your old mower and 
sell it this coming season.—J.E.T. 
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JACKSON & PERKINS MODERN 


Tree Reses 


Roses Here is a rare opportunity to grow J&P’s 


Modern Tree Roses! And what roses they are 
— far superior in beauty, size and quality to the 
Whether you have a tiny plot or a palatial 


regular bush roses. You’re sure to thrill to the 
at estate these lovely blooms will transform 


valeble Again! 


giant double blooms — exquisitely formed, 
enchantingly fragrant, brilliantly colored — 
glorious roses blooming at eye level! 

your garden into a haven of loveliness. Plant 
them anywhere — make informal gardens more 
radiant, small gardens more intimate, formal 
gardens more stately! And these J&P Tree 
Roses are amazingly easy to grow! 


eye level 


tea. 


The first oad ealy time we 
can offer Tree Roses this season 
to readers of this magazine 
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SPRING 1959 
ROSE CATALOG 


These J&P Modern Tree Roses are all guaranteed 


Ready soon! — the greatest 
catalog in our 87 years of 
rose-growing leadership! 50 
pages in glowing natural 
color show the world’s fin- 
est Roses — Hybrid Teas, 
Floribundas, Climbers, Min- 
iatures, etc. — as well as 
a wide selection of hardy 
J&P Perennials. Mail cou- 
pon to reserve your copy now. 


to live and bloom in your garden — and we can 
make this guarantee because J&P Tree Roses are 
the finest available. They are grown on a special 
strain of Multiflora root and stem, transplant 
easily, handle well for winter protection — and 
are not subject to borers and other ills common 
in stems of earlier kinds. However, Tree Roses take 
years longer to produce than bush roses — so our 
supply is comparatively limited. To make your 
1959 garden the most beautiful you’ve ever had — 
order Tree Roses now! 


PRICES 


ANY 2 


FOR $12.50 
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JACKSON & PERKINS CO 

914 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 

Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality, 
—__J&P MODERN TREE ROSES ($6.75 each; 2 for $12.50; 


6 for $35.50), in the varieties I have indicated below. Include 
free, easy instructions for planting and care! 


Send me, as soon as it comes off the press, a FREE 


27 VARIETIES TO CHOOSE FROM 


Arlene Francis Fusilier 
Warm yellow Orange-scariet 


Mardi Gras 
Dark red 


New Yorker 
Velvety red 


= red 


Blaze Gail Borden 


Sterling Silver 
Blazing scarlet Pink and apricot ing Save 


Silvery lavender 
Pageant 


QUANTITY 


copy of the J&P Spring 1959 Rose Catalog. 


Chrysler Imperial 
Vivid crimson-red 


Detroiter 
Carmine-red 


Gold Cup 
Deep yellow 


ARI 
VARIETY Golden Fleece 


Bright yellow 





Diamond Jubilee 
Buff-orange 


Golden Masterpiece 
Rich yellow 





City 


Enchantment Ivory Fashion 


Peach-pink Ivory white 


Fashion K. T. Marshall 
Coral-pink and gold Warm pink 


Red-and-yellow 


Peace 
Yellow, pink edges 


Peaceful 
Rose-pink 


Queen Elizabeth 
Pure pink 


Red Pinocchio 
Scarlet-red 


World’s Largest Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins CO., Newark, New York 


BRIGHTENING AMERICAN GARDENS FOR 87 YEARS 


Tawny Gold 
Tawny gold 


Tiffany 
Phiox-pink 


White Bouquet 
Opulent white 


White Swan 
Pure white 





Authorities and Fruit Growers! Never, they say, apples more beauti- 
fully shaped, brilliantly red, or delicious! Starkrimson Delicious Trees 
are hardier, bear years younger, bigger crops every year—TWICE 
AS MANY APPLES as Delicious in the first 10 years. Be the first in 
your neighborhood to grow this “Apple of the Future!” Demand 
terrific! Supply limited! Rush COUPON for complete details in 

the 1959 STARK BRO'S FREE CATALOG NOW! Awarded Plant 
Patent 1565 by U.S. Government. 


64 Big Pages— 
245 Color Photes 


Stark Bro’s 


FRUIT TREE & LANDSCAPE 


| CATALOG 


New Miracle FRUIT-SPUR TYPE Apple Tree 
STARKRIMSON DELICIOUS®, Bisbee Stroin 


car : ad ae a 
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See—FREE—the dramatic difference between ordinary nursery 

i} stock and Stark Bro’s Exclusive Leader Varieties of Fruit Trees 
and Ornamentals in this natural-color 64-page Catalog! Be amazed 

at the 418 outstanding varieties of U.S. Plant Patented and Trade 

| |] Marked Fruits including Starkrimson Delicious Apple . . . gorgeous 
|| Roses, Flowering Shrubs, Vines. Contains valuable landscape 
planning guide. Stark Bro’s 143rd year! Send coupon for Catalog! 


See Difference Between Ordinary “Dwarfs” 
and the Exclusive Leader Varieties of 


|| STARK DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Ideal for ‘vest pocket” home 
orchards! Glorious Apples, 
pears, peaches are just as big, 
as fine in every way as fruit 
grown on full size Stark trees. 
Just reach up and harvest! 
Ornamental ...ideal for hedges, 
borders. Get all the facts in the 
new Stark Catalog! It’s yours 
FREE!—Just mail the coupon. 


weweiett STARK ROSES = IMPORTANT ‘erete 


GROW: Be stunned by the newest Stark Rose Amazing Luther Burbank 
ee - : achievements in full color. Stark Ever- Fruit Creations which we 
C Send me your special offer for early orders! bloomers bloom First Summer! See these introduced to the world are 


prizewinnersandall theold-timefavorites. obtainable ONLY from us. 4 < é 
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ist initial 2nd initial last name 4 TURN SPARE HOURS Osi $3,406,62 in 

a STARK BRO S$ INTO EASY CASH! eee BD sonctine 
J i ick of 

2000s DU NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. Full time, spare time—it’s easy Idaho earned Kelly Six of Michigan 


petey Piase ont FREE Demonstration to make lots of money taking $5,720.08 last year added $3,406.62 to his 
farietion to friends, neighbors. | Box 2269, Louisiana, Missouri orders for Stark Bro’s nursery writing orders for year's a —— 
; al : : stock. Check for FREE money- Stark Bro’s in his orders for Stark Bro's 

rg No investment. No experience. | Largest in World— Oldest in America inaking kit. No obligati ean ap reecen = 
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